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HE SCHOOLS OF ART AND DRAW- 
ING at SOUTH KENSINGTON, and ir the following 
Metropolitan Districts, will REOPEN on the Ist of OCTOBER. 
]. SPITALFIELDS—CRISPIN STREET, SPITALFIELDS. 
2, FINSBURY — WILLIAM STREET, WILMINGTON 
8Q 


UARE. 
3. SAINT THOMAS CHARTERHOUSE, GOSWEL STREET. 
4, ROTHERHITHE — GRAMMAR SCHOOL, DEPTFORD 
RO. 


AD. 
5, ST. MARTIN’S IN THE FIELDS—LONG ACRE. 
6. LAMBETH—ST. MARY’S, PRINCES ROAD. 
t HAMPSTEAD—DISPENSARY BUILDING.—AN 
37, GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, . Female 
Students only. 


For Prospectuses, Terms, &c., apply at the Respective S:hools. 
By Order of the Committee of Council on Education 


A ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE 
APPLIED TO MINING AND THE ARTS,—Th: Pro- 
spectus for the Ensuing SESSION 1857-8 (containing infornation 
about the Lectures, Laboratories, Fees, &c.) is ready, and vill be 
sent on application to TRENHAM REEKS, Esq., Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 


RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 


UY’S 1857-8.—The Medical Session com- 
mences in OCTOBER. The Introductory Address will be 
given by OWEN REES, M.D., F.R.S., on THURSDAY, the Ist 
of OCTOBER, at Two o'clock. 


MEDICAL OFFICERS AND LECTURERS. 
Consulting Physician—RICHARD BRIGHT, M.D., F.R.S 
Physicians—THOMAS ADDISON, M.D.; G. H. BARLOW, M. D.; 

H. M. HUGHES, M.D.; OWEN REES, M. D., F.R.S 

Assistant Physicians—W. W. GULL,M.D.; 8. 0. HABERSHON, 

M.D.; 8S. WILKS, M.D. 
eurgeons“EDWALLD COCK, Esq.; J. HILTON, Esq., F.R.S.; 
J. BIRKETT, Esq. 
Assistant Surgeons—ALFRED POLAND, Esq.; J. COOPFR 
FORSTER, Esq.; T. BRYANT, Esq 
Obstetric Physicians—J. Cc. W. LEVER, M.D.; HENRY OL)- 
HAM, M.D. 
Surgeon Dentists—T. BELL, Esq., F.R.S.; J. SALTER, Esq. 
Surgeon of the Eye Infirmary—JOHN F. FRANCE, Esq. 
ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S. 
CHARLES JOHNSON, “Esq. 
BURTON BROWN, M.B 
FREDERICK PAVY, M.D. 
WILLIAM ODLING, M.B. 
Cc. T. MAUNDER, Esq. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Students must give satisfactory 
testimony as to their education and conduct. They are required 
to pay £40 for the first year, £40 for the second year, and £10 for 
every succeeding year of attendance, or £100 in one Pah 
entitles a Student to a Perpetual Ticket. 

Dressers, Clinical Clerks, Ward Clerks, Obstetric Residents, and 
Dressers in the Eye Wards, are selected according to merit from 
those Students who have attended a second year. A Resident 
House-Surgeon is appointed every six months from those 
Students who have obtained the College Diploma. 

Mr. Stocker, Apothecary to Guy’s Hospital, will enter Students, 
and give any further information required. 

Guy’s Hospital, September 3, 1857. 


INERALOGY.—KING’S COLLEGE, 

LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence 
a COURSE OF LECTURES on MINERALOGY, with a view to 
facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and of the application of 
Mineral substances in the Arts. The Lectures will be illustrated 
by a Collection « 3000 specimens, and will beginon WEDNESDAY 
morning, Octob. -7th, at Nine o’clock. They will be continued 
on each ee Wednesday and Friday, at the same hour. 
Fee £2 R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


USEUMS CAN NOW BE SUPPLIED 
with reduced copies of Mr. WATERHOUSE HAWKINS’ 
GEOLOGICAL RESTORATIONS of EXTINCT ANIMALS—viz. 9 
PTEROVACTYLE, IGUANODON, MEGALOSAURUS, PLESIO- 
SAURUS MACROCEPHALUS, P. DOLICHODEIRUS, ICH- 
THYOSAURUS, and LABYRINTHODON. Price of the Seven 
Models, reduced to scale of one inch to a foot, from those at the 
Crystal Palace, 51. 5s. 


Published by J. TENNANT, Geologist ,149, Strand, London. 


OPWITH’S GEOLOGICAL MODELS CAN 


Haare ee had in Sets of Six or Twelve, with letter-press description. 
€ 0} 














‘six on 3 inches square........... £2 0 0 
4 inches sq. ..... 
Twelve Models, 3 inches sq... ae 
Do. i4 inches sy....-..eeee0 


J. Tennant, Geologist, 149, Strand, London. 


0 
0 
0 





Now ready, 


A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, and offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





Beautifully Illustrated, 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 

Fru MOSSES, comprising a General Account of their Structure, 

ve Tasation, Arrangeme: and General Distribution. By R. 
‘ARK, Esq. 20 Colou¥ed Plates. 10s.6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








NEW WORK ON BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 
Now ready, ina neat pocket volume of 220 yages, price 5s. 
YNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 


Compiled from Professor HARVEY’S tat Aa fon sritannica. 
Prerace.—The Publisher of the “P ica,” con- 





Just published, in Post 8vo, are 10s. 6d. 4. cbth, 
[He STORY OF MY GIRLHCOD. By 
Mrs. HENRY LYNCH. 
London: Longman, Brown, and Co., Paternoter Row. 





sidering that a re-issue of that work | ina po ron a more com- 
pendious form would be acceptable to many colkctors of British 
Seaweeds, has prepared in this volume an abstraet of the Letter- 
press, accompanied by an Atlas of Figures copied on a reduced 
scale from the original Plates; and has requested me to state in 
this place that he has my sanction for doing so. To this I have 
readily consented, and have also looked over the sheets as they 
passed through the press, and suggested some verbal alterations. 
The Plates, as far as they have been finished, give fair r 





This Day, Library Edition, Octavo, much enarged and 
thoroughly revised, 16s., of the 


BllGRAPHICAL HISTORY 0F PHILO- 


SOPHY, from its Origin in Greece dow: to the Presen} 
Day. By GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, Wet Strand. 








tations of the portions of the original figures copied ; and shall 
continue to receive my attention as the publication progresses. 
Trin. Coll., Dublin, July 1, 1857. 


THE ATLAS. 
Now ready, (to be completed-in Ten Monthly Parts) Part II., 
containing Eight Plates, 4to, price 6s. coloured, of the 
LAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS, 
Drawn from Professor HARVEY'S Phycologia Britannica. 

The object of this publication is to supply Seaweed sen ap 
the cost of Three Guineas, with ah volume, 
characteristic figure, with dissections where needful, of om 
— species of Seaweed inhabiting the shores of the British 

sles. 

The well-known figures, comprised in 360 Plates, of Dr. Har- 
vey's “‘ Phycologia Britannica,” will, in this work, be reproduced 
in such a manner as to give a faithful illustration of each species 
in 80 Plates, each plate, of larger size, containing from four to six 
figures, drawn on a reduced scale. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Strect, Covent Garden. 








HY COLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 

of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 

Descriptions of all the Species of Algwe inhabiting the Shores of 

the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 

M.R.1.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. With 360 plates. 
In Three Vols. royal 8vo, rye - the order of publication, 


In Four Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 


“The drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Algz have never been illustrated 
in a manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
pDEXeERS’ CHRONICLE. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


porcris® GEOGRAPHY of PLANTS. A 
Botanical Excursion round the World. By E.C. Edited 
by Professor DAUBENY, M.D., F.R.8. 20 plates in Chromo- 
ithography. 10s. 6d. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








CONCHOLOGY AND GEOLOGY. 
R. R. DAMON, of Weymouth, invites the 


a attention of Collectors, Natural History Societies, Mu- 
sams, &c., to his extensive Stock of Shells and Fossils, as indi- 
cated by the following List. 
RECENT SHELLS. £s. 
A Collection of 1000 named species, comprising several hun- 
dred — and sub-genera, collected from all parts of 


the world . 
ThisCollection would ‘comprise nearly 3000 Shells, perfect and in 
good condition. 
Dittoof Generic & Typical Forms, suited to Public Museums 

Ditt Land and Freshwater Shells of Europe, 300 species. 12 12 
Marine Shells of the Mediterranean and Adriatic Seas, 250 

species 

Ditto Northern and Arctic Seas 

Ditto Land Shells of the Island of Jamaica, 250 species 

A Suite of 30 species of Land and Freshwater Shells from 

W. Afvica .....0cce- . 
Containing the following: uncommon ‘genera, Tridina, Streptaxis, 
Galathea, Amnicola, Iphigenia, &c. 
50 species of the Genus Conus.£5 5s.....Ditto, ditto, Cyprea, £3 3s. 
c., &c., &e. 
BRITISH SHELLS. 

Collections (or single specimens) of the Shells of the British 
Isles, named according to the ** British Mollusca,” by Forbes and 
Hanley, at the following prices :— 

100 species, containing 300 Shells ...-..++++++ -s» £2 12s. 6d. 
200 species, £6 6s. .... 300 species, £12 12s. ose "400 species, £25. 
FOSSIL REMAINS 
From the Secondary Formation, including Saurians, Pentacrinite, 
Fish, Ophiure, Sepia, Echinide, Ammonites, Shells, &c. 

200 species of the beautiful Tertiary fossils of the Paris Basin, 
named after Deshayes, 5 guineas, 

100 species from the London Clay formation, £1 11s. 6d. 
Collections to facilitate the study of Geology, illustrative of the 
recent works on that science, 1, 2,5, 10 Guineas, and upwards. 
ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS. 

Foreign Shells, 100 species..... oetews é 36s. 
British ditto, 50 15s. 

Fossils and Rocks, iNustrative ‘of the ite and ‘Lias Beds eo 6208 
Catalogue of British shells with their Synonyms and ‘Authorities, 
8vo, New Edition, Is. 
Set of neatly-printed Labels for British Shells, 2s. 6d. 





Specimen 


Thracia convexa. 





Lists of Foreign Shells for Labelling, 2s. per 1000 names. 
Ditto British Fossil Shells, ” 2s. per 1000 names. 





This day, price 2s. 


NSCRIPTION OF TIGLATH PILESER L, 
KING OF ASSYRIA, n.c. 1150, a8 transkted by SIR HENRY 
RAWLINSON, FOX TALBOT, ESQ., Ds HINCKS, and Dr. 
OPPERT. Published by the Royal AsiaticSociety. 
London: J. W. Parker and Son, Vest Strand. 


LIVY FOR MILITARY STUDENTS. 
Just published, in Svo, prce 8s. 6d. 


[THE HISTORY OF ROME, by Titus Livivs. 
The 3rd Decade, Part I., illustrata by copious Notes, His- 
torical, Geographical, and Critical: espicially adapted for the brs 
of Military Students. By E. R. Humplreys, LL.D., Head Maste: 
of Cheltenham Grammar-School, &c. 

London: ae, Brown, and 2o., Paternoster Row. 


eens Edition, with Additiors, Three Volumes, 24s. 


HISTORY of the INDUCTIVE SCIENCES. 
By WILLIAM WHEWEIL, D.D., F.R.S., Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Also, dems 8v0, 5s. 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME, containing 
the New Matter given in the Third Edition. 
London : John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Now ready, in Post 8vo, (44 pp.), price 3s. 6d. extra cloth. 
ALTER COLYTON: a Tale of 1688. By 
HORACE SMITH. With two Illustrations by Gilbert. 
FATHER EUSTACE. By Mrs. TRoLuore. 
Uniform. (In the press.) 
London: Knight and Son, Clerkenwell Close. 





> Megant GIFT-BOOK, 3s. 6d. extra cloth gilt. 
oaCOL..ECTIONS OF Mrs. HESTER 
TAFFE ‘AS, CourtMilliner and Modiste during the Reign 
of King George Il. and his Consort Queen Charlotte. Edited by 
her Granddaughter. Post%vo. With two Illustrations by Gilbert. 
Uniform with “ Orange Bl«wsoms.” 


London: Knight ind Son, Clerkenwell Close. 





Cheap Edition, this day, price 2s. 6d. boards, 3s. 6d. cloth. 


ARRY COVERDALE’S COURTSHIP, 
AND ALL THAT CAME OF IT. By F. E. SMEDLEY, 
Esq., Author of the “ Colville family,” &c. 


By the seme Author— 
FRANK FAIRLEGH, 2s. 6d. boards, 3s. 6d. 
cloth. 
LEWIS ARUNDEL, 3s. boards, 4s. cloth. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published , price 12s. in cloth. 


ECTURES ON ROMAN HUSBANDRY, 

Delivered before the University of Oxford; comprehending 
such an Account of the System of Agriculture, the Treatment of 
Domestic Animals, the Horticulture, &c., pursued in Ancient Times, 
as may be collected from the Scriptores Rei Rustice, the Georgics 
of Virgil, and other classical authorities, with notices of the 
plants mentioned in Collumella and Virgil. By CHARLES 
DAUBENY, M.D.,F.R.S., M.R.LA., &c., Professor of Botany and 
Rura! Economy in’ the University of Oxford. 
Sold by J. H. and Jas. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand: and by 

Henry Bohn, York street, Covent Garden. 


In 12mo, price 3s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


the HANDBOOK OF ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. By PROFESSOR BOJESEN. Translated by the 
Rev. R. B. PAUL, late Fellow of Exeter oe and Edited, 
with Notes and Questions, by the Rev. T. ARNOLD, M.A., 
late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Yellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Also, (uniformly printed,) 


QUITIES. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

The pupil will receive from these works 
complete picture of Grecian and Ronyart 
tions (the account of the national ca 
appear to be of great value; while the? 
each admits of its being thoroughly — 
and retained. 

Rivingtons, W: aterloo J 20 Pier : 


Of whom may be had, by the 5A ~“ 


Laan 
HANDBOOK OF GRECTAR, sb tes 
LOGY (with Plates), 5s. ; ds AP a> a: Ss MY 


THE ATHENIAN STAGE; ESOS 


Students. ds. . 
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09K POST TO THE COLONIES.—Altera- 
aaa Hyaigs = Scale of Weight, &.—On the Ist of October next, 
iike nwa orward, Printed or Lithographed Letters may be gent, 
Book Par brinted matter, under the regulations of the Colonjal 
At tht same period, an alteration will take place in the scale of 
Beene under which Book Packets sent was Colonies have 
rent 3 hane charged. When a Book Packet does not exceed 
the ne ‘our ounces, it will be chargeable with one half only of 
Pavers t rate of postage, and when the weight of a Book 
haifa 2ceeds one pound, the charge will increase by steps of 

The poma instead of by steps of one pound, as at present. 
the Brit ‘nial Book Post has now been extended to the whole of 
ee — Colonies and Possessions, and the following Table 
§ the mode by which Book Packets may be forwarded to 


each Colon), and the rates of i 
will, in fattre, be liable “ig nee 
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No Book Packet must exceed two feet in length, width, or 
depth ; and Book Packets sent to the East Indies or to New South 
‘Wales must not exceed three pounds in weight. 

By Command of the Postmaster-General, 
ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 
General Post Office, September 5th, 1857. 





POURTH EDITION. 
[THE MIND, AND OTHER POEMS. By 

* OHARLES SWAIN. With Beautiful Illustrations by the 
First Artists. Price 2ls. Or handsomely printed in 4to, 31s. 6d. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
3 Frasea’s Macazine. . 
On rising from the perusal of this poem, we kitow not which 
most to admire, its mind or its heart, its soul or ite dress. It is 
the pradyction of a maater spirit, and Swain need not fear that it 
shall net outlive him. Phe other » which form one half of 
the volume, are full of mind, nature, aweetness, and taste.” 
Mownratr Review. 

“The Mind’ fs a powerful and attractive production; its 
author is assuredly destined not only to maintain an honourable 
rank among the acknowledged bards of the age, but to be quoted 
with gratefulness by posterity,” 

Also, by the same Author, 


DRAMATIC CHAPTERS. Elegantly printed 
and bound. 16s. 
ENGLISH MELODIES. 6s. 


: LETTERS OF LAURA D’AUVERNE. 
8. 6d. 
London es Longman, Brown, and Co. 


Segond Edition (with a Map of the County), price 5s. 


I harap COMBES, A Ramble after Ferns 
in the Glens and Valleys of Devonshire. By CHARLOTTE 
CHANTER. 8 coloured planes. . — 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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PHotamical GHorks 
DIRECTOR OF THE ROYAL 
GARDENS, KEW. 





1 
FILICES EXOTIC; or, Figures and 
Descriptions of Exotic Ferns, particularly such as are 
most desirable for cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. [In Numbers, each containing 8 coloured plates. 
Royal Quarto, price 10s. 
No. 1 on the 1st, September. 
“We observe that a new monthly botanical work, to be 
ealled ‘Filices Exotice, or, Figures and Descriptions of 
Exotic Ferns, particularly of such as are most deserving of 
cultivation,’ is to appear from the practised pen of Sir 
William Hooker. Each part is to contain eight coloured 
plates executed by Mr. Fitch. Such a publication is wanted, 
and we trust will contribute to the settlement of the names 
of Ferns, which pseudo scientifie writers have contrived to 
reduce to deplorable confusion.” —Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


It. 


CURTIS'S BOTANICAL MAGAZINE; 


comprising the Plants of the Royal Gardens of Kew, 

and of other Botanical Establishments in Great Britain, 

with suitable Descriptions. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, 

F.R.S. In Numbers, each containing 6 coloured plates, 
Royal 8vo, Published Monthly, Price 3s. 6d. 


Vols, I to XL, price 42s. each. 
iit, 


JOURNAL OF BOTANY AND KEW 


MISCELLANY: containing Original Papers by Emi- | 


nent Botanists, the Botanical News of the Month, Com- 
munications from Botanical Travellers, Notices of New 
Books, &c. Edited by Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S 
With Plates. 

In Monthly Numbers, 8vo, price 2s, 


Iv. 
ICONES PLANTARUM ; or, Figures, with 
Brief Descriptive Characters and Remarks, of New and 
Rare Plants, selected from the Author’s Herbarium, B: 
Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. New Series, Vol. V., wit 
One Hundred Plates. 
8vo, price 31s. /6d. 


poeta Ero 


Potanical Corks 


BY THE 


ASSISTANT-DIRECTOR. 


1 


THE FLORA OF TASMANIA. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER. M.D., F.R.S. 
(Part IT. 
Price per Part, £1 11s. 6d. coloured; £1 1s. plain, 
Part V., concluding Vol, I., nearly ready. 


2. 
THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S., &e. 
In Two volumes, with 130 Plates. 
Royal 4to. Price £12 12s. coloured; £8 15s. plain. 


3. 

THE FLORA OF THE ANTARCTIC 
ISLANDS; or, Botany of the Antarctic Voyage of 
H.M. Discovery Ships Erebus and Terror, in the Years 
1839-43, under the command of Captain Sir J. C. ROSS, 
F.R.S. By Dr. HOOKER, F.R.S. Published under the 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
With 200 Plates. 

Two vols,, royal 4to, price £10 15s, coloured; £7 10s. plain, 


4, 

THE RHODODENDRONS of SIKKIM- 
HIMALAYA; being an Account of the Rhododendrons 
recently discovered in the Mountains of Eastern 
Himalaya. By J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S, With 
30 Plates by W. Fitch, 

Imperial folio, Price £3 16s. 


5. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 
LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings 
made in Sikkim under the superintendence of the late 
J. F. Cathcart, Esq., Bengal Civil Service, The Botani- 
cal Descriptions and Analyses by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., 
F.R.S. With 24 Coloured Plates and an Illuminated 
Title-page by Fitch. 

Folio. Price £5 5s, 


Lovett REEVE, 5, HenriettaStreet, CoventGarden. 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 
76 BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES 


LIFE AND ITS REALITIES 


By LADY CHATTERTON. 8 vols. 
“Lady Chitterton’s clever noyel.”—Examiner. 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mr, 


“The veader will part with regret from the accomplish 
authores, who has so ably told the sorrows, the struggles the 
victories, and the rewards of the Young Bride.”—Opseryra, 

“With its peculiar design and powerful execution, its vivid 
sketche and striking characters, its scenes of so Startling ay 
importand so deep an interest, this novel has a chance of obtain. 
ing reiown. It presents in a remarkable manner a page of lifes 
history not often unfolded.”"—Son. 


A WOMAN’S STORY. By Mr, 


3.C. HALL. 3 vols. 
“‘A Woman’s Story’ is interesting. It is well and carefully 
writen, and is quite equal to any of Mrs. S.C. Hall's other 
works.” —ATHEN ZUM. 


TRUE TO NATURE. 2 vols. 


* A very delightful tale. The power displayed in the whole 
story of seizing upon and delineating the various forms of hum 
impulse fully entitle the book to its name of ‘ True to Nature.’"~ 
Joun Butt, 

“The reader will be at no loss for amusement in perusi 
‘True to Nature.’ It has to recommend it an agreeable style, 
and some striking events and exciting scenes that are replete 
with vigour and vivacity.”—Sun. 


‘NOTHING NEW. By the Author 


of “ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 2 vols. 
“Two volumes displaying all those superior merits which have 
' made ‘ John Halifax’ one of the most popular works Of the day.” 
— Post. 


THE SQUIRE OF BEECHWOOD. 


3 vols. 








HURST AND BLACKETT, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough 
Street. 





Just published, 8vo, price 128. 
F THE LIGHT OF NATURE: A Dis 
course by NATHANAEL CULVERWEL, M.A. 
Edited by JOHN BROWN, D.D., Edinburgh. 
With a Critical Essay on the Discourse by 
JOHN CAIRNS, M.A., Berwick-on-Tweed. 


Edinburgh: Thomas Constable and Co.; London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 








One thick Volume, with upwards of 300 Explanatory Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
T= USEFUL METALS AND THEIR 
ALLOYS. By the following Authors :— 
JOHN SCOFFERN, M.B., London. 
— TRURAN, C.E., late Engineer at the Dowlais Iron 
orks. 

WILLIAM CLAY, Esq., Mersey Iron and Steel Works. 

ROBERT OXLAND, Plymouth, 

WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN, F.R.S., Manchester. 

W. E. AITKIN, Birmingham. 

WILLIAM VOSE PICKETT, Esq. 
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REVIEWS. 
IeMutilé. Par X. B. Saintine. Hachette. 
Le Chevalier Sarti. Par P.Scudo. Hachette. 
Le Réle de la Famille dans Education. Par 
Théod. H. Barrau. Hachette. 
Ie Réle de la Famille dans 0 Education. 
M. Prevost-Paradol. Hachette. 


Par 


Nouvelle Biographie Générale. Tome XX. 
Didot. 

TERE are few examples in the English lite- 

rature of the present day of that class of fic- 


tions to which ‘Le Mutilé’ belongs. An im- 
possible, or almost impossible, situation is 
supposed, and then its probable effects upon 
the persons concerned are traced in a series 
of melodramatic horrors. ‘The Castle of 
Otranto, ‘ Vathek,’ ‘Frankenstein, are among 
the few English examples that occur to 
us at this moment. Stories of this class 
afford little opportunity for the delinea- 
tion of character. In ‘Le Mutilé, however, 
M. de Saintine has contrived to introduce 
many striking historical portraits and inci- 
dents. , 

The scene is laid in Italy, the home of the 
melodrama, in the pontificate of Sixtus the 
Fifth. For some time it is observed that the 
satirical verses posted on the statues known 
by the names of Pasquin and Marforio, which 
are to the Romans what ‘ Punch’ and ‘ The 
Times’ put together are to the English, are 
marked by more than ordinary saltness and 
wit. The great object of attack is the im- 
perious pontiff himself. After many fruitless 
attempts to discover the anonymous satirist, 
he orders the arrest of all the poets, and 
commands that they shall be tortured until 
they confess. No sooner is the order issued, 
than the youthful secretary of Pandolfo 
Norsini appears before the assembled council 
and denounces himself. The implacable pon- 
tiff instantly condemns him to have the 
tongue that dared to utter, and the hand that 
wrote the insulting libels, cut off. As the 
cruel judgment is being carried into execu- 
tion, 2 woman’s shrieks are heard ringing 
through the corridors of the Vatican. It is 
la Gaetana, a celebrated singer, the delight 
of the musical world, who has left all her 
admirers, lay and clerical, for the handsome 
secretary. She now follows and tends him 
in his mutilated condition, and finally, after 
resisting all sorts of temptations, and incur- 
ring every privation and danger, she dies a 
victim to the overpowering ennwi of living in 
a lonely cottage with one who cannot even 
speak to her, and whose misfortune has 
rendered him wayward and exacting. 

After her loss he takes refuge in poetry, 
and among the Alps composes, mentally, an 
epic, which, in consequence of his mutilation, 
he can neither write nor recite. When 
almost reduced to starvation he revisits 
Rome, in company with a band of pilgrims, 
just in time to witness the death of him who 
has been his persecutor. He penetrates 
into the apartment where Sixtus is lying on 
a wretched pallet surrounded by his court, 
and the last sight which meets the eyes of 
the dying Prince is the mutilated victim of 
his revenge, bending over him with fury in 
his eyes. 

As Le Mutilé leaves the Vatican, he hears 
that the honours of the laurel have been 
decreed to a poet, who is to be drawn in 
state to the capitol. It is Pandolfo Norsini ; 


and when the poem, which is considered 
equal to the ‘ Divina Comedia,’ is read, Le 
Mutilé recognises it as one of his own youth- 
ful attempts. His love of praise is thus 
gratified, while he sees the fruits of his genius 
usurped by an impostor. His frantic efforts 
to expose the fraud draw down upon him the 
indignation and ill-treatment of the crowd, 
and he is trampled under foot. He flies in 
desperation from Rome, wanders about the 
country for a time, and is at last murdered 
by the shepherds, who believe him to be a 
sorcerer, and to have cast an evil eye upon 
their flocks. 

In this strange story, into which are inter- 
woven abundance of melodramatic details, we 
fancy we can trace an allegorical representa- 
tion of the treatment which genius meets with 
from the world. 

Italy is the land of melodrame, and is there- 
fore a great favourite with French novelists. 
The scene of ‘Le Chevalier Sarti’ is laid at 
Venice, when the French armies of the Re- 
public, under General Buonaparte, are gradu- 
ally closing in upon her. Lorenzo Sarti is a 
beautiful child, the only son of a widow 
whose husband has died in the service of the 
senatorial family of Zeno. In one of the 
Easter “mysteries,” which are still acted at 
the great festivals by the Italian peasantry, 
the pretty boy attracts the attention of Beata 
Zeno, the old senator’s daughter, who en- 
treats her father that he may be taken into 
the house and educated by her tutor, the 
Abbate Zamaria, a polished, learned, and 
good-natured epicurean clergyman, and a 
musical fanatic. The usual intrigue follows. 
The “squire of low degree ” falls in love with 
his young mistress, and she cannot do less 
than fall in love with him. Lorenzo mean- 
while has imbibed the revolutionary doc- 
trines, the more because the patrician pride 
of the Zenos is a barrier between him and 
Beata. He conspires against the state, forms 





a plan for carrying off his mistress, fails, is 
arrested, is lodged in Jes plombs, or the leads, 
the prison of the ducal palace, whence he is 
rescued by the armies of the French Republic 
under Buonaparte, the Deus ex machind in 
more than one imbroglio. We might have 
hoped now that “ pride was quelled and love 
was free ;” but that would not have served 
M. Seudo’s turn, which is to illustrate the 
despair expressed by the discord of the 
seventh in Beethoven’s Sonata in C sharp 
minor. Beata dies a victim to the internal 
conflict between love and filial duty; the 
Chevalier is thenceforward a personification 
of the discord of the seventh, which is only 
partially resolved by his subsequent love of a 
lady who resembles her. 

The whole story is, in fact, founded on a 
sketch of Beethoven’s life, which forms the 
introduction. This great master of harmony 
was attached, in his early youth, it appears, 
to a Mademoiselle de Honrath, a lady much 
older than himself, and afterwards to another, 
named Giulietta di Guicciardini, who jilted 
him for a very inferior person. After this 
catastrophe Beethoven was found almost 
senseless in the fields, whither he had fled de- 
termined to die of hunger :— 

‘““Le nom de cette femme,” adds M. Scudo, 
“qui n’a pas su se maintenir & la hauteur du 
sentiment qu’elle avait inspiré, survivra cepen- 
dant 3 sa fragile enveloppe par la sonate en ut 
diése mineur, ou Beethoven a versé, comme dans 
un calice d’amertume, les sanglots de sa dou- 
leur.” 


Upon the somewhat trite framework of 
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the story which we have sketched, M. Scudo 
has hung a series of very interesting disser- 
tations on music, its history and criticism, 
interspersed with biographical sketches of 
some of its most celebrated professors. For 
example, at a petite souper of the élite of 
Venice, the celebrated soprano, Grotto, is 
asked a question about his friend and master, 
Farinelli. He immediately relates some 
curious and little known incidents of his life, 
ludicrously attributing the ruin and degrada- 
tion of Italy to the gradual extinction, in 
latter times, of the illustrious race of soprani. 

Again, there is a meeting of the several 
public schools of music for which the Italian 
cities are celebrated, at the palace of the Zeni, 
and the Abbate Zamaria delivers a learned 
history of the art from the earliest classic 
times, illustrated by compositions of Pales- 
trina, Orlando di Lasso, Gluck, Beethoven, 
and others. 

Among other curious speculations, he re- 
fers the rise of modern musical art to the 
ascendancy which secularism or naturalism 
obtained over religion in the sixteenth 
century, and assigns to Palestrina the same 
place in music that Raphael and Michael 
Angelo occupy in painting and sculpture. 
Before the Renaissance the composer was con- 
tent to express the general feeling of the sub- 
ject, without attempting violently to move 
the passions or excite the sensibilities. After 
the Renaissance the great object gradually be- 
came to produce startling effects. The hearers 
were to be exalted into enthusiasm, or melted 
into tears of sentimental pity. The distinc- 
tion appears to be just—at least, it is what 
we should expect from the analogous develop- 
ment of the other arts. But we cannot think, 
with M. Scudo, that this excessive straining 
after exaggerated effect is desirable in Church 
music. Violent appeals to the feelings, 
ecstatic trills, and sentimental falls, are not 
out of place in an opera; but the public 
worship of the Christian Church is too serious 
a matter for these things. Music is recom- 
mended both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, as a proper and reverent mode of ad- 
dressing the Supreme Being. But it must be 
a solemn stately music—a music which shall 
not presume to delay the measured and on- 
ward march of the great liturgical offering of 
the Christian congregation, merely for the 
sake of exciting the sensibilities of the wor- 
shippers, still less of showing off the powers 
of the composer or the performers. How- 
ever beautiful therefore the works of Mozart, 
Beethoven, and even Handel may be con- 
sidered as musical compositions, they do not 
realize our idea of liturgical music. 

The following sketch of the Renaissance 
seems to be accurate. Whether it will excite 
feelings of admiration or of disgust, will de- 
pend on the moral and religious tendencies 
of the reader’s mind :— 

**Le mouvement de la Renaissance, qui com- 
mence en Italie au xv° sitcle et se prolonge jusqu’’ 
la fin du xvi’, se caractérise par deux tendances 
opposées, qui ont pour résultat l’émancipation de 
Yesprit humain et le réveil de la société séculiére. 
Si dans les arts et dans les lettres on s’efforce 
d'imiter l’antiquité, dont on a retrouvé les chefs- 
d’euvre immortels, et de ressaisir les traditions 
dun idéal qu’on ne dépassera pas, dans les sciences 
et dans la philosophie, qui les résume toutes, on 
secoue le joug du passé, on repousse l’autorité de 
Platon, d’Aristote, et celle de la scolastique, pour 
se livrer 4 l'étude de la nature. On vits alors un 
spectacle unique. Un souffle de vie nouvelle cir- 
cule dans le monde et transforme, comme par 
enchantement, la vieille société féodale. Les 
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murs cyclopéens et les donjons du moyen Age 
s’écrouleat sous le marteau des démolisseurs, les 
villes changent d’ t et deviennent aussi 
riantes qu’elles avaient été étroites et sombres. 
Les formes maigres, confuses et pointues de 
Yarchitecture barbare se dénouent en lignes har- 
monieuses, et les temples gothiques, qui semblaient 
n’avoir été construits que pour y invoquer la mort, 
et ott la lumitre ne pénétrait qu’a regret comme 
la joie dans le cceur des pénitents, font place & des 
églises spacieuses et sereines, ot la pritre circule 
librement et s’exhale comme un encens de poésie 
pour bénir et glorifier la Providence, qui a comblé 
Vhomme de bienfaits. Les images traditionnelles 
des personnages divins, ot Jinexpérience de 
Youvrier a été qualifi¢ée de pieuse naiveté, dé- 
pouillent leurs formes béates et niaises pour 
revétir, sous la main de J’artiste  inspiré, 
celles de la belle humanité, transfigurée par un 
gott et un sentiment supérieurs. Les statues 
endormies depuis si longtemps dans leurs froides 
niches se réveillent, elles ouvrent enfin les yeux & 
la lumitre, elles se remuent elles respirent, et le 
symbole muet et sourd de la tradition devient un 
étre vivant qui nous voit, nous entend, s’intéresse 
& nos joies et & nos mistres. Des palais magni- 


fiques, des costumes somptueux, le culte du! 


plaisir et de la jeunesse, des spectacles nouveaux, 
la grace du langage et.des manitres, le goft de la 
sociabilité élégante, Tart pénétrant partout et 
donnant & toutes choses le mouvement et la vie, 
tels furent les premiers résultats de ce grand 
réveil de la fantaisie humaine. L’antiquité fut 
évoquée, les divinités charmantes du polythéisme 
retrouvérent de nombreux adorateurs, et, joyeuses 
de cette restauration inespérée de leur empire, 
elles descendirent sur la terre pour se méler 3 ces 
brigate de poétes, d’artistes et de beaux esprits, 
qui allaient chantant par jes carrefours et au pen- 
chant des collines le plaisir de vivre et les belles 
passions du c@ur humain. Les femmes, qui sont 
toujours la manifestation la plus vraie de la 
sociabilité d’une époque, secoutrent les cendres de 
la pénitence, bristrent l’enveloppe austére dont les 
avait entourées l’ascétisme du moyen Age, et, 
sortant de leurs alvéoles monastiques, elles se 
mirent % voleter sur la terre fleurie, X cultiver les 
arts, les lettres et méme les sciences les plus 
abstraites, comme pour donner un témoignage 
irrécusable de leurs aptitudes diverses et de leur 
droit % lémancipation. I] n’est pas jusqu’aux 
courtisanes qui n’aient regu le pardon de I’ Eglise 
pour avoir mélé aux philtres de la séduction 
Yamour de la poésie. Dans une édition de canzoni 
a ballo, publi¢e & Florence en 1568, on voyait une 
— en bois qui représentait douze femmes 
ansant et chantant devant le palais des Médicis. 
On ne saurait mieux peindre cette résurrection & 
la vie séculitre qui caractérise la Renaissance, et 
ui faisait dire & un contemporain, | Allemand 

lrich de Hiitten, ébloui d’un tel spectacle :—‘ O 
sitele! les études fleurissent, les esprits se ré- 
veillent ; ¢’est une joie que de vivre !’” 

We must demur, however, to what is here 
said of Plato. The dominion of Aristotle was 
indeed put an end to; but Plato was more 
read and studied than ever before. 

We have observed that in order to give an 
Italian flavour to the book, Italian words of 
no great significance are eontinually intro- 
duced. For instance,a sentence is sometimes 
commenced by the a word ma, when mais 
would have answe he purpose quite as 
well. The book is also somewhat prolix. 
This may be accounted for by the fact, that it 
a originally in separate papers in the 
: Roens des een Mondes,’ and dissertations 
which seem nauseous when gathered together 
into one work, might have been appetizing 
when taken in small doses with one’s tea and 
toast. 

From these lighter volumes, intended for 
the amusement of a leisure hour, we turn to 
two treatises on the great question of the 
day—education. That by M. Theodore H. 





Barrau obtained the first prize offered by the 
Académie des Seiences ‘Mo 

and well deserves attentive perusal, not only 
by persons professionally engaged in educa- 
tion, but by all fathers and mothers. The 
rights connected with public education 
are traced to their source, and balanced with 
great care and discrimination. 
to see that a writer who so thoroughly under- 
stands the subject, and whose arguments 
must have mueh weight, utterly condemns 
the Prussian system of compulsory education 
as alike unjust in principle and mischievous 
in practice. Indeed, we have never read, 
since the letters of Peter Plymley, a more 
masterly argument than that in which this 
mischievous fallacy is exposed and reduced to 
the absurd. “Restons dans la nature,” con- 
cludes M. Barrau, “et ne faisons jamais de 
lois contre elle.” 

When we hear our school inspectors la- 
menting the fact, that the children of plough- 
men are taken away from the study of alge- 
bra to learn to plough, we shall remember 
the following wise reflections :— 

‘‘J’ajoute qu'il y a au fond de ces doctrines 
communistes un mépris pour les professions 
manuelles, qui me révolte. 

“De deux enfants, égaux au physique et au 
moral, inégaux en ressources, c’est la force et la 
souplesse de l’intelligence qu’on développera chez 
Yun, & l’aide de ’enseignement secondaire, c’est la 
force et l’adresse des bras qu’on développera chez 
Yautre, & Paide de l’apprentissage. Ov est le mal- 
heur? L’un sera magistrat, Pautrefera des meubles. 
Qui des deux sera le plus utile? qui sera Je plus 
heureux ? Cela tient 2 des causes tout & fait indé- 
pendantes de leur position sociale. ‘Le sort tient 
en réserve pour l'un et pour l’autre les mémes 
chances de succts et d’insuccs, dans ce sitcle ot 
l’on voit des artisans devenir millionnaires et d’an- 
ciens receveurs généraux mourir dans une mansarde, 
Quoi qu’il en soit, la loi, pendant leur vie, ne fera 


aucune différence entre eux, et la religion ne les | 


distinguera pas l’un de l’autre dans la sévérité de 
ses prescriptions et dans la magnificence de ses 
promesses : seulement, Dieu et la société exigeront 
du premier un compte plus sévére ; il doit en raison 
de ce qu’il a recu. 

“ Tl est donc tout naturel qu’il s’opere un classe- 
ment entre les enfants, classement d’aprés lequel 
les travaux manuels, ressource assurée, sont ré- 
servés, & la masse presque entiére, tandis qu’un 
nombre extrémement restreint s’avance dans les 
voies incertaines et souvent périlleuses des profes- 
sicns libérales. Ce classement, c’est la force méme 
des choses qui le fait ; et la sagesse des hommes 
d’ Etat consiste & laisser & ces diverses professions la 
considération qui leur est due, sans vouloir trou- 
bler ordre établi par la Providence, en provoquant 
la jeunesse 4 abandonner celles qui ont moins 
d’éclat que d’autres, mais qui, comme je lai dit, 
nont ni moins d’utilité, ni moins de dignité, et ne 
promettent pas moins de bonheur.” 

Among the mischievous errors which are 
ably exposed in this volume, is that of 
attempting to inculcate religion and morals 
by means of lessons which have nothing 
to do with religion, and even by means 
of puerile games. This profanity is per- 
haps even more prevalent in England than 
in France. We ourselves onee knew a very 
excellent person who used to play at “cross 
purposes” in scripture texts with his chil- 
dren on a Sunday evening. Of just the 
same nature is the practice of teaching chil- 
dren to read out of the Bible. It is really to 
us a most painful thing to hear infants of 
six and seven bungling over, and spelling 
syllable by syllable, the sublime words of our 
Saviour himself—words that ought never to 
be uttered but with a feeling of reverence. 
And it was with sincere pleasure that we 
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found, on entering a school just founded bya 
friend of ours, that while this profane praeties 
was forbidden, the teacher was required tp 
read to the children once a day a short por. 
tion of the scriptures. 

This is, on the whole, a creditable and ugg. 
ful book. We English are apt to carry oy 
practical character a little too far, and to get 
into scrapes in consequence. Bill after bil] 
has to be brought into parliament to correct 
mistakes which might have been avoided by 
ascending at the outset to first principles, [f 
we do not take care we shall be called upon 
to legislate, on the spur of the moment, op 
this subject of education ; and then we shall 
find that some obvious principles of natural 
right have been overlooked in the impatience 
to remedy some practical evil, which is per. 
haps attributable to some entirely different 
eause from that which we suppose. The 
perusal of a book like this, which goes to the 
bottom of the question, would do our prac. 
tical men much good. 

Of the essay on the same subject by M 
Prevost-Paradol, which obtained the second 
prize, we cannot say much. It is very care- 
fully written, but it has too much the air of 
a coliege thesis. It deals largely in generali. 
ties, and wants that firmness and accuracy of 
detail which argue a practical knowledge of 
the subject. 

The twentieth volume of the ‘ Biographie 
Générale, edited by Dr. Hoefer, has just come 
out, and fully equals, if it does not surpass, 
its predecessors. There is an accurate and 
impartial sketch of George the Third. In 
that of George the Fourth we observed the 
following curious translation :— 

‘*De nombreuses galanteries continubrent de 
distraire son oisiveté, jusqu’au moment oit les 
charmes de la veuve Fitzherbert, dont i! disait lui- 
méme qu'elle était belle, avenante et de riche 
nature (fair, fat, and forty,) captivérent ses affec- 
tions, &c.” 

In the article on Gersen there is a good 
résumé of the controversy respecting the 
authorship of the Jmitatio Christi, commonly 
attributed to Thomas 4 Kempis, but by some 
supposed to be written by Gersen or Gerson. 
Twenty pages are given to a careful life of the 
celebrated Chancellor Gerson, whose personal 
influence and writings contributed consider- 
ably to give a tone to the polities and theology 
of the fourteenth century. We remarked also 
a pleasant sketch of the life of Giovanni da 
Fiesole. This is a publication which would 
be an acquisition to most libraries, combining, 
as it does, in one work, information which 
must generally be sought in many. At the 
same time it must be observed that the lives 
of foreigners are much more trustworthy than 
those of the English, in which we have occa- 
sionally observed serious errors. , 








The Oarsman’s Guide. By a “Member of the 
Leander Club.” 

A Companion to the Oarsman’s Guide. By 
the Hon. Secretary of the “Leander Club.” 
Searle. 

Tue Old Duke once pointed towards the 

Eton playing fields, and said, “There grows 

the stuff that won Waterloo.” The river, as 

well as the cricket and foot-ball ground, was 
in Wellington’s view when he said this; 
and assuredly the Oar has done its full share 
in the manly self-training of English youth. 

Nothing is more national than our love for 

boating—a love which wins us to the roving 

cruise up stream, round lake, or along coast 
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—which makes us court the stern excitement 
of the boat-race with its severe training and 
desperate struggle ; and which enjoys more 
silently, but still more deeply, the dreamy 
leisurely float in the solitary skiff under the 
glancing willows, “ and the firm foliage of the 
larger trees,” the trees that seem to bend 
down their old familiar faces to welcome us. 

These, however, are pleasures which few 
of us can habitually command, except in very 
early life, 

“Dum res, et wtas, et sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra,” 

Still in the vacation period, in this brief, 
bright September month, when every one 
holds himself entitled to a little erratic pas- 
time, and the difficulty with many who wish 
to turn their minds and bodies out to grass 
is how to find “fresh fields and pastures 
new,” there is nothing better than to quit the 
pen for the oar, and to try one of the boating 
tours up and along the network of our Eng- 
lish rivers and canals, which are recom- 
mended and mapped out in the excellent 
little books now before us. The editor of 
the first of them (‘The Oarsman’s Guide ’) 
most truly says in his preface that these long 
aquatic trips “are good for body and soul, 
and promote sound and practical philosophy 
in improving the health and the bodily 
vigour, and in sweetening the blood and the 
tempers of men to no mean extent.” It may 
be added that these trips are cheap, without 
being in the least degree common ; and that 
they offer the most complete change imagin- 
able to the everyday-life of “him who has 
been long in city pent.” You may be inde- 
pendent of landlords, lodging-houses, and 
inns. You owe no allegiance, and you pay 
no tribute to directors, ticket-takers, guards, 
stokers, inspectors, coachmen, postboys, cab- 
men, ostlers, and the other evil genii of the 
railand the road. You are cumbered with 
no horse that falls lame, and whose creature- 
comforts at every stage require attention 
before those of his master. Not even the 
most vigorous and crafty of pedestrians can 
equal you in autonomous freedom. He can- 
not carry with him either tent or bath ; and 
must become the nightly victim of Bonifacial 
malignity for the sake of sleep and ablution. 
But for you, felicitous aquatic, your faithful 
boat bears cheerfully along your equally 
faithful and cheerful tent, which you pitch 
toward nightfall on some sweet secluded spot 
upon the bank thai strikes your fancy. And 
there you repose, in patriarchal simplicity, 
till “the breezy call of incense-breathing 
morn ” invites you to the healthy plunge in 
the ready river, which is the best of basins 
for both your boat and yourself. As for 
food, your lockers contain ample stores ; and, 
like the Homeric heroes, you do the cooking 
for yourselves. Depend upon it, those meals 
will be the most savoury that ever beatified 
your inner man. Thus you may go on day 
by day, “making progress with glad effort,” 
amid scenery which nothing foreign can 
rival, and in spirits such as never before 
made your bosom’s “ lord dance so lightly on 
its throne,” since you won your first boyish 

e, or breathed your last boyish love- 
vows, 

But it is rash to rush to rivers if you have 
never learned, or if you have forgotten, their 
geography, and, as the Hon. Sec. of the 
Leander sagely observes, “ great discomfort is 
apt to accrue to those who go down to the 
water in boats, and strive to take their plea- 
sure therein, by reason of their ignorance in 








watermanship,” which means not that they 
row and steer badly, (these grievous sins are 
supposed to be impossible in well-educated 
individuals,) but that they do not know, or, 
knowing, do not heed, the due construction of 
their craft, the selection and arrangement of 
her gear and stores, and the great principles 
of aquatic economy. These two little books 
ere treasuries of knowledge on all these 
momentous topics. ‘The Oarsman’s Guide’ 
maps out our main rivers and intercommuni- 
cating water-courses. It gives distances, 
depths, locks, tides and currents. It tells of 
the dwellers on the banks ; and he who has 
read it is already mentally a long-voyaged 
Ulysses— 
“Qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.” 

The second little volume calls itself ‘A Com- 
panion, and truly it is one. Its author is 
quite a Fidus Achates to us. First he gives 
us salutary counsel as to the length and build 
of our travelling boat, and the dimensions 
and shape of her oars, sculls, &c. With re- 
gard to the number of our party, he considers 
that “four is the best number, and randan 
the best style for an up-country trip, as by 
taking turns at the steering each man gets 
rest.” He gives clear and excellent direc- 
tions for the construction and collocation of 
the boat’s lockers, two of which are to contain 
clothes, “the third may be devoted to pro- 
visions and cooking apparatus.” Then come 
directions for the portable fireplace, and for 
all necessary articles connected therewith. 
The enumeration, and the hints as to pro- 
visions, make us ravenous to share once more 
the glorious breakfasts, and still more glorious 
dinners, with which the skilled oarsman 
makes the river-banks smoke like altars. 
Achates here properly advises that— 

‘* As there is nothing like order, each man should 
have his office in the crew. One should do the 
cooking; another clean and moor the boat ; 
another act as store master; and the fourth 
make himself generally useful in carrying the 
things in and back, and washing up. While the 
fire is burning up, and the provender cooking, the 
party may fill up the time with a bathe.” 

With regard to liquors, the Temperance 
Society ought to give Achates a medal. 

The following are his maxims, the truth of 
which we from long experience attest :— 

‘¢Let glass bottles be avoided by all means; beer 
is cumbersome and travels badly, 'a flat keg of 
brandy or good whisky, is, with water, the best 
beverage and easiest to transport, but strong cold 
tea without milk or sugar is by far the best re- 
storative when the men are baked, or indeed at 
any time, but experience I am aware will alone 
obtain credence for this assertion. Still, the less 
men drink of anything the farther and more plea- 
santly they will go.” 

As for the somnolent part of the expedi- 
tion, Achates teaches us where, and for how 
much, to buy, how to stow, and how to 
pitch our tent. The appointed hours of work 
are not immoderate, and the advice about them 
is sensible. 

“Before starting each day all distances and 
stopping-places should be fixed as nearly as pos- 
sible ; and not a stroke should be rowed after sun- 
down; no time is gained by it, and much un- 
pleasantness of every sort accrues. If the party 
camp, let them start early and take an easy hour ; 
then come bathing, breakfast, &c., after which, in 
fact, the day begins. Thirty miles is a fair average 
day’s work up stream or on dead water, which 
equals six hours at least, exclusive of locks ; break- 
fast will occupy an hour and a half, with the con- 
comitant work; dinner the same time, which 
makes nine hours ; add to this an hour for locks 
and casualties—ten hours; tea when the day's 








work is over. Thus, starting at seven, the day’s 
work will be done at five or six o’clock, which in 
autumn is quite late enough, and the top of the 
morning is better than the bottom of the after- 
noon.” 

We close, but pocket, this volume in deep 
reliance on its sage counsels. Southey used 
to boast of casting his little books upon the 
waters, in full confidence that the world 
would find them. ‘The Oarsman’s Guide’ 
and his ‘Companion ’ are better justified, both 
literally and metaphorically, if they entertain 
similar expectations, at least with regard to 
that portion of the world that loves fresh air 
and fresh scenery, healthy exercise, and un- 
costly recreation, 











Soyer’s Culinary Campaign. Being Historical - 
Reminiscences of the Late War, with the 
Plain Art of Cookery. By Alexis Soyer. 
G. Routledge and Co. 

“In England,” says an amusing writer on 

diet, “where the word dinner never occurs 

till it is pronounced, a few wealthy men dine 
well, the middling ranks badly, and the poor 
not at all. Not that even the poorer orders 
generally want the necessary materials for 
such repast ; it is simply that they want skill 
in preparing it.” It was amid some such re- 
flections as these, over a supper one evening 
in February, 1855, at the Albion, that the 
author of a ‘ Shilling Cookery for the People’ 
resolved liberally to offer gratuitous cookery 
for the army in the Crimea. A brie? letter in 

‘The Times’ soon attracted the attention of 

Government, and after a few preliminary 

interviews with the Duchess of Sutherland 

and Duke of Argyle and Lord Panmure, be- 
hold M. Soyer embarking with his secretary 
and model stoves for Scutari. 

Alexis Soyer is, however, ambitious of 
literary as well as of culinary honours. His 
fame does not rest alone upon his gravies. 
If his books are not equal to his ragodts, he 
is at least skilful with the seasoning. After 
an introductory chapter or two of twaddle 
and nonsense, which we recommend the 
author in his next edition to skim off, we 
have a narrative of details and anecdotes 
which commands our highest sympathies and 
interest. Many a tale is here—particularly 
of events which occurred during a long por- 
tion of time spent with Miss Nightingale— 
that will be of value to the future historian. 
M. Soyer’s experiences of the Crimean cam- 
paign are sui generis, original, intelligent, and 
amusing; and we must proceed without 
further comment to give our readers a taste 
of his last new literary potage. 

To begin with a scene of high life below 
stairs. On landing at Boulogne, M. Soyer 
claims acquaintance with Louis Napoleon’s 
valet-de-chambre. The er was there 
meditating an expedition to the Crimea, when 
he received the startling intelligence of the 
death of the Czar :— 

‘*My intention was to take the first train, when, 
on reaching the jetty, who should I perceive but 
my friend M. Léon, the Emperor’s first valet-de- 
chambre, one of the persons that have been longest 
employed about his Majesty’s person, having been 
with him above sixteen years. He is much es- 
teemed by his imperial master, none but himself 
approaching his person while in his private apart- 
ment. It is M. Léon who sleeps before the door 
of his illustrious master’s chamber while travelling, 
as the Mamelouk Roustan did before that of Na- 
poleon the First. ‘Hollo!’ he exclaimed, ‘ are 
you here, my dear friend ” 

“** Yes, Iam. What brings you here at this sea- 
son? And where is his Majesty ?’ said I. 
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“You may depend upon it,’ he replied, ‘ that if 
the Emperor were not here, I should not be at 
Boulogne ; but we have only come for a few days. 
The Emperor is going to attend a review to-mor- 
row. Thear you are going to the Crimea.’ 

<**Ves, I am.’ 

‘* *So we saw by the newspapers, and the Em- 
peror was much pleased to hear it, and expressed 
his satisfaction by no doubt thinking it was an'ex- 
cellent idea for you to be sent over there? When 
do you start ? 

“* © Almost directly,’ I replied. 

“* Stay here to-night. I will tell the Emperor 
you arehere. Come and sup with me this evening.’ 

*¢¢Thank you, I will.’” 


While at supper with the Imperial house- 
hold a, — dispatch arrived :— 

‘* My friend M. Léon told one of the attendants 
to go and see if his Majesty had left the banquet- 
ing-room, and ifhe was in his cabinet. While this 
was passing, I teok the dispatch in my hand, and 
by way of a joke, said to him, ‘As France and 
England are now allied, and have the same policy, 
I have here an official English Government letter, 
Sea if you like, I will exchange for your dis- 

atch. 

‘* «Tt might be done,’ said he, laughing; ‘ but, 
upon consideration, the Emperor would very likely 
prefer his own.’ The servant returned, and in- 
formed him that the Emperor was still at table. 
The dispatch remained about ten minutes longer 
near M. Léon, when they came and apprised him 
that Napoleon was in his cabinet. M. Léon went 
up with the dispatch, and in a few minutes re- 
turned, saying to me, ‘Do you know what the 
contents of the letter you wished to exchange for 
yours were ?” 

** ¢ Certainly not,’ I replied. 

“¢The contents are, that the Emperor Nicholas 
is dead.’ Every one was thunderstruck by the 
unexpected announcement, and we could hardly 
believeit. ‘Ifyou come up quickly, you will hear 
the Emperor himself announce it to the company 
in the banqueting-room.’ 

“We obeyed, but only arrived in time to hear 
the last words—‘a cessé de vivre.’ Special orders 
were then given that no demonstration should be 
made, and a low and mournful conversational 
sound was alone heard amongst those assembled.” 


After leaving Marseilles the culinary 
expedition encountered rough weather, and 
had to put in at Ajaccio, where the birth- 
place of the great Napoleon is shown :— 


“ After visiting the apartments which are always 
on view—viz., the drawing-room, dining-room, 
concert and ball room, library, and the small bed- 
room in which that almost fabulous hero was born, 
I asked the old gentlewoman, as a special favour, 
to show me the kitchen. No one was ever more 
astonished than she appeared to be at my request. 
‘ Why, surely there is nothing to be seen there but 
ruins, and I don’t even know where the key is.’ 

‘* All this redoubled my interest. We went up 
stairs, and found in an old drawer three rusty keys, 
which we brought down ; one of them opened the 
door, which, on being pushed rather forcibly, fell 
from its hinges. We then descended, and opened 
the shutters, which likewise tumbled from their 
fastenings. After visiting the various departments 
which constitute a gentleman’s kitchen, I wrote 
upon the stove the following letter to the public 
press, which, through the mismanagement of my 
servant, who threw it into the post without paying 
the postage, never reached its destination :— 

“Twenty Minutes in the Kitchen of the House of the 
Emperor Napoleon the First. , 

“Mr. Eprror.—lt is an incontestible truism that ‘It is 
an ill wind that blows nobody good;’ but in this case it will 
be found the reverse, owing to most terribly rough weather, 
in fourteen hours from our departure from Marseilles, en 
route to Constantinople, we are brought up here by our 
prudent Captain, sheltering us in the bosom of the harbour 
of Ajaccio, the birthplace of the alliance now existing 
between the two great nations of France and England. 
Such reminiscences of the first of the great Napoleon’s 
family caused the shore to be invaded in a few minutes by 
the numerous passengers, particularly the distinguished 
military men of both nations. Many visited the Hotel de 
Ville, full of objects of interest, reminding one of the late 


empire; others, the Letitia House; and some inquired, 
with great coolness, if it were possible to see either of the 
Corsican Brothers now in existence. In a very few minutes 
my curiosity was gratified by a cursory examination of the 
above-mentioned interesting subjects; and by a great deal 
of courtesy and perseverance, I obtained from La Signora 
Grossetti (who had been in the late Emperor’s family from 
her infancy) the rusted key of the kitchen door of that in- 
teresting and now deserted domicile—such a request having 
never before been made by the numerous travellers who 
daily visit it. 

“And it is, Mr. Editor, while writing upon the stove in 
this celebrated kitchen—which first alimented the brain of 
that great hero—that I beg to address you the following 
few lines at random, as the weather bids fair and our 
departure is immediate. On my left hand is a well-con- 
structed charcoal stove, containing six nine-inch square 
cooking-places, covered with glazed red tiles (a piece of 
which I have procured, and intend placing in my kitchen at 
Scutari) ; an oval one, about eighteen inches long by about 
six inches wide, on which the most delicious fish, game, 
meat, and poultry, were no doubt submitted to the highest 
perfection of the culinary art. At the spot at which I am 
now writing, the roasting by wood fire, and the broiling by 
red ashes, were carried on, as I perceive, by the remains of 
the hearth. There is also the old Jack, with the pulley that 
supported the rope and weights. On my right is an old 
semi-circular oven, partly in ruins, with an old-fashioned 
wrought-iron door, in which no doubt the cakes and choice 
pastry were prepared to gratify the imperial infant’s palate. 
Larders, confectionery, and all the requisite appointments 
of a kitchen are not wanting; which, though in a most 
dilapidated state, still left an appearance of grandeur which 
none but a family of distinction could afford—very different 
from what has been often reported and believed by the vul- 
gar—viz., that this great man had his origin in the bosom 
of an indigent family. : 

“ With the highest consideration, believe me, Mr. Editor, 
yours very faithfully. “A, SovER, 


“March 13, 1855,” 


“The old lady seemed much pleased with the 
very extraordinary interest I took in the place, 
and proposed to show us her private apartment at 
the top of the house, which she assured us was full 
of reminiscences of the Emperor's childhood. 
His wooden arm-chair and desk, inkstand, and a 
few boy's toys—such as a small gun, soldiers, 
shako, &c.—are carefully preserved by the old and 
faithful servant of her illustrious master. Though 
of great age, she was very animated, and made 
all sorts of inquiries about the war, and if we had 
seen the present Emperor.” 


Arrived at Scutari, M. Soyer was rather 
embarrassed at the magnitude of the General 
Hospital, but soon overcame all difficulties. 
He made good use of his official letters of in- 
troduction, and facilities for acting were 
offered him on every side without let or hin- 
drance. Miss Nightingale conducted him 
through the diet kitchens, of one of which 
we have a sketch in the following :-— 


** Tt was then noon, and about dinner-time. So 
I returned to the kitchen, where all was in the 
greatest confusion. Such a noise I never heard 
before. They were waiting for their soup and 
meat, and using coarse language, without making 
the least progress in the distribution. The market 
at old Billingsgate, during the first morning sale, 
was nothing compared to this military row. Each 
man had two tin cans for the soup. They kept 
running about and knocking against each other, 
in most admirable disorder. Such confusion, 
thought I, is enough to kill a dozen patients daily. 
As a natural consequence, several must go without 
anything ; as, owing to the confusion, some of the 
orderly waiters get more and others less than their 
allowance. Any attempt to alter this at the time 
would have been as wise as endeavouring to stop 
the current of the Bosphorus. As I did not wish to 
lose the chance of seeing the rations served out in 
the wards, I went for Dr. Macgregor, and we 
called for Mr. Milton, but the latter had not re- 
turned. I then fetched Miss Nightingale, and we 
went through the wards. The process of serving 
out the rations, though not quite such a noisy 
scene as that I had before witnessed, was far from 
being perfect. In the first place, the patients 
were allowed to eat the meat before the soup. As 
I was confident that this could not be by the doc- 
tor’s order, I asked the reason. The reply was, 


«We have only one plate.’ (What they called a 
plate, was a round and deep tin dish, which held a 
pound of meat anda pint of soup.) I therefore re- 





commended them to cut the meat as usual into 











—_——. 
small pieces, and pour the pint of boiling soup over 
it. This method has the advantage of keeping the 
meat hot. 

‘Tt will enable the patients,’ I said, ‘to ea 
both the soup. and meat warm, instead of cold— 
the daily practice, in consequence of the slow pn. 
cess of carving.’ 

““*Very true,’ said Dr. Macgregor. ‘Nay, 
more, the soup will comfort and dispose the sto. 
mach for the better digestion of the meat and po- 
tatoes, When the men are very hungry, they will 
often swallow their food without properly masti- 
cating it, and the meat is also probably tough,’ 

“We then tasted both the soup and meat. The 
former was thin and without seasoning ; the lat. 
ter, mutton, tough and tasteless. The potatoes 
were watery. All these defects I promised to 
rectify the next day. We proceeded to a ward 
where they complained bitterly that the meat was 
never done ; in fact, it was quite raw, and then of 
course the cook was blamed. 

‘** Now,’ said I to Miss Nightingale, ‘1 will 
wager anything that we shall find some parts very 
well done, and some, no doubt, too much done, 
though it is all cooked in the same caldron.’ 

‘**How do you account for that, Monsieur 
Soyer ? is it owing to the bad quality of the meat? 

‘**Not at all; that may come from the same 
sheep, and yet vary.’ 

‘* At another mess, the meat was well done; a 
small piece at the end only being over-cooked. 

*¢*] will explain this to you, madam,’ said I, 
‘I remarked this morning that the man tied all the 
joints together very tight, after having put them 
upon a ‘skewer’ as he calls it, almost as large as 
a wooden leg. The consequence is, that when the 
meat is thrown into boiling water, it is not properly 
done ; the meat swells, and it is impossible for the 
heat or the water even to get at it.’ 

‘<¢ Ah, I noticed that several of the men did 
exactly as you say this morning,’ said Miss Night- 
ingale. ‘The parts which are well done were 
placed loose upon a stick; and this explains the 
mystery—but I shall alter that to-morrow.’ 

“ Having afterwards inspected several extra-diet 
kitchens, and tasted various things, I perceived 
what I could accomplish, both as regarded conva- 
lescents and extra diets. Miss Nightingale hav- 
ing again offered to render any assistance in her 
power, left us ; and she had a great deal to attend 
to. I retraced my steps to Dr. Cumming’s, and 
stated my opinion of the present system of cook- 
ing; and explained what I proposed doing, of all 
of which he approved highly. I then returned to 
the kitchen, and sent a requisition for six rations 
of everything allowed for making the soup. I pro- 
ceeded thus : 

“To eight pints of water I put four pounds of 
meat, a quarter of a pound of barley, a little salt 
and pepper, and the allowance of vegetables, and 
in about an hour I produced a very good soup— 
some of which I sent to several doctors. ‘They 
tasted and praised it highly, as being very nourish- 
ing and palatable. I then carried some to Dr. 
Cumming, who approved of its composition ; but 
expressed his opinion that it would probably be 
too expensive. I then informed him that I had 
made it with the ration allowance, taking the meat 
at half-diet scale.” F 

Here is another episode in the dietary i- 
spections :— ‘ 

‘The orderlies were now ordered not to tie 
their rations of meat so tight. Upon inspection I 
found that they had a most curious method of 
marking their different lots. Some used a piece of 
red cloth cut from an old jacket; others half a 
dozen old buttons tied together ; old knives, forks, 
scissors, &c., but one in particular had hit upon an 
idea which could not fail to meet with our entire 
approval. The discovery of this brilliant idea was 
greeted with shouts of laughter from Miss Night- 
ingale, the doctors, and myself. It consisted in 
tying a pair of old snuffers to the lot. 

‘©All this rubbish was daily boiled with the 
meat, but probably required more cooking. On 
telling the man with the snuffers that it was 4 
very dirty trick to put such things in the soup, 
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— as 


the reply was—‘ How can it be dirty, sir? sure 
they have been boiling this last month.’ 

«When all the dinners had been served out, I 

reeived a large copper half full of rich broth 
with aboutthree inches of fat upon it. I inquired 
what they did with this ? 

“<¢Throw it away, sir.’ 

“¢Throw it away ? we all exclaimed. 

“¢Yes, sir; it’s the water in which the fresh 
beef has been cooked.’ 

“*Do you call that water? I call it strong 
broth. Why don’t you make soup of it? 

‘<¢ We orderlies don’t like soup, sir.’ 

“¢Then you really do throw it away ” 

«Ves, sir; it is good for nothing.’ 

“T took a ladle and removed a large basinful of 
beautiful fat, which, when cold, was better, for 
cooking purposes than the rank butter procured 
from Constantinople at from ten to fifteen piastres 
per pound. The next day I showed the men how 
to make a most delicious soup with what they had 
before so foolishly thrown away. This method 
they were henceforward very glad to adopt. Not 
less than seventy pounds of beef had been daily 
boiled in this manner, and without salt. It would 
hardly be credited, but for its truth I can appeal to 
Miss Nightingale and others who were present.” 


M. Soyer sketches the following charac- 
teristic portrait of Miss Nightingale :— 

“She is rather high in stature, fair in com- 
plexion, and slim in person ; her hair is brown, 
and is worn quite plain ; her physiognomy is most 
pleasing ; her eyes, of a bluish tint, speak volumes, 
and are always sparkling with intelligence ; her 
mouth is small and well formed, while her lips act in 
unison, and make known the impression of her 
heart—one seems the reflex of the other. Her 
visage, as regards expression, is very remarkable, and 
one can almost anticipate by her countenance what 
she is about to say: alternately, with matters of 
the most grave import, a gentle smile passes radi- 
antly over her countenance, thus proving her even- 
ness of temper; at other times, when wit, or. a 
pleasantry prevails, the heroine is lost in the happy, 
good-natured smile which pervades her face, and 
you recognise only the charming woman. Her 
dress is generally of a greyish or black tint ; she 
wears a simple white cap, and often a rough apron. 
In a word, her whole appearance is religiously sim- 
ple and unsophisticated. In conversation no mem- 
ber of the fair sex can be more amiable and gentle 
than Miss Nightingale. Removed from her arduous 
and cavalier-like duties, which require the nerve ofa 
Hercules,—and she possesses it when required —she 
is Rachel on thestage in both tragedy and comedy.” 


Miss Nightingale being on the point of 
sailing for the Crimea, M. Soyer accom- 
panied her. The scene at Balaklava is de- 
scribed with much animation. Lord Raglan 
came down to the ship almost immediately, but 
the bird had flown. On the following morning 
a pilgrimage was made to head-quarters :— 


“At nine, we were all on shore and mounted. 
There were about eight of us ready to escort our 
heroine to the seat of war. Miss Nightingale was 
attired simply in a genteel amazone, or riding- 
habit, and had quite a martial air. She was 
Mounted upon a very pretty mare, of a golden 
colour, which, by its gambols and caracoling, 
seemed proud to carry its noble charge. The 
weather was very fine. Our cavalcade produced 
an extraordinary effect upon the motley crowd of all 
nationsassembledat Balaklava, who were astonished 
at seeing a lady so well escorted. It was not so, 
however, with those who knew who the lady was. 

“On the road to head-quarters, we met several 
officers whom I had the pleasure of knowing in 
England. All made inquiries respecting the lady 
im our party. As I knew that Miss Nightingale 
wished to preserve her incognito as much as 
possible, and especially in the camp, I referred 
them to Mr. Bracebridge. At that time the num- 
ber of the fair sex in the Crimea numbered four, 
always excepting the Sisters of Mercy, who were 
never seen out. 





“Tt took us about half-an-hour to go from the 
Col of Balaklava to Kadikoi (about a mile dis- 
tant), having to fight our way through a dense 
crowd of Greeks, Armenians, Jews, Maltese, &c. 
—hundreds of mules, horses, donkeys, artillery 
waggons, cannon, shot and shell, oxen and horses 
kicking each other, waggons upset in deep mud- 
holes, infantry and cavalry passing and repassing. 
The road was execrable, and not nearly wide 
enough for the immense amount of traffic. Amidst 
this Babel of tongues and deafening noise, we 
were obliged to speak at the top of our voices in 
order to make ourselves heard. Ovr horses, by 
way of enjoying the fun, kept prancing and kick- 
ing in all directions, particularly our fair lady’s 
palfrey, which could not be kept quiet. Many 
females would have felt very nervous in such a 
position ; but Miss Nightingale appeared to rise 
above such weakness, and even, on the contrary, 
to take considerable interest in this her first in- 
troduction to the turmoils of war. We at length 
emerged from the crowd, without having sustained 
much damage. One of our cavaliers had part of 
his mackintosh carried away by a log of wood that 
projected from the back of a mule, and P. M. lost 
a strap which nearly unseated him. His mule 
kept kicking and prancing about, which, one is 
constrained to confess, is not over pleasant, especi- 
ally in a crowd—and such a crowd. As we were 
at last out of danger, we could not help laughing 
at the misfortunes of our friends. Such was our 
début on the soil of the seat of war.” 


Then follows a sketch of Miss Nightin- 
gale’s first peep at Sebastopol :— 


‘* We then dismounted. The sentry begged of 
us to go into a kind of redoubt, built of stone, 
where there was a telescope. ‘There,’ said he, 
‘you will be in safety, and havea good view of the 
town.’ 

‘‘'This was true enough ; the day being clear, and 
the sun pouring its rayson the city, we could 
plainly discern the large buildings, Greek temple, 
church, club-house, hospital, barracks, the harbour 
of Sebastopol, and the fortifications—viz., the Ma- 
lakoff, Redan, Quarantine, Fort Constantine, and 
the Flagstaff batteries—and could see every shot 
sent by the allied armies as well as by the enemy. 
The bursting of shells could easily be distinguished. 
We were about to retire, when Mr. Anderson pro- 
posed going a couple of hundred yards further—to 
the Three-mortar Battery. Miss Nightingale im- 
mediately seconded the proposal, but the sentry 
strongly objected, saying it was too dangerous ; that 
only a few days before those mortars had poured a 
very heavy fire into the city, and that the Russians 
kept a good look-out upon them. 

‘¢¢QOh, never mind,’ said Mr. Anderson ; ‘I was 
there two days ago, and they have no powder to 
waste upon a few individuals.’ 

“ Although I was.very anxious to get so far, and 
to go with them, I could not help observing to Miss 
Nightingale that there was a picket in the Wo- 
ronzoff Road, to indicate the limits, and it was 
very imprudent of her to run such a risk for no 
purpose. I further remarked that, should any ac- 
cident happen to her, no one would pity, but, on 
the contrary, blame her—that all the good she had 
done would fall into oblivion, and she would 
scarcely be regretted. 

‘“‘The sentry then repeated his caution, saying, 
‘Madam, even where you stand you are in great 
danger; some of the shot reach more than half a 
mile beyond this.’ Mr. Bracebridge, though of my 
opinion, did not say much to dissuade her. The 
sentry then said, ‘ Well, madam, if you do not fear 
risking your life, I cannot prevent your going ; but 
remember that, if anything happens, I have wit- 
nesses to prove that it was not through my neglect 
in not inforraing you of the danger you incur by 
going to the Three-mortar Battery.’ 

““*My good young man,’ replied Miss Nightin- 
gale, in French, ‘more dead and wounded have 
passed through my hands than I hope you will 
ever see in the battle-field during the whole of 
your military career ; believe me, I have no fear 
of death.’” 





Here for the present we must leave out 
gallant epicure, returning shortly to his 
journale piquante for further extracts. 





The Young Bride. A Novel. By Mrs. Bris- 
coe. 3 Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 
LapiEs who write novels about modern Eng- 
lish life, would do well to give some sharp 
attorney ten guineas to put his eye through 
their manuscript. If the man of pleas and 
parchment charged twenty, the money would 
still be well laid out. We do not merely 
mean the advantage of being kept clear of 
the libel law (though this is sometimes im- 
portant), but we are sure that by thus “taking 
an opinion” our fair authoresses would be 
saved from publishing many of the porten- 
tous blunders about legal rights and legal 
proceedings which now so often deform the 
creations of their brains. Of course the 
technical accuracy of a conveyancer or a 
special pleader is neither to be expected nor 
desired in a novelist, especially if of the softer 
sex. But the errors which we allude to are 
such as not only fret the pedantic precision 
of a professional reader, bat shock the com- 
mon sense of every man who has any know- 
ledge, either by study or experience, of the 
world’s ordinances and of their workings. 
The rights and wrongs of woman in our pre- 
sent state of society form, of course, a favourite 
theme with lady-wricers. We constantly 
find meek martyrs who are undergoing bur- 
dens and perils such as the marriage law of 
this country never imposed on maid, wife, or 
widow ; and who are represented as helpless 
and hopeless in circumstances where, if such 
thing had actually happened, the nearest 
magistrate or the nearest policeman would 
have instantly provided the disconsolate 
heroine with effective succour against her 
persecutors. Also, most novels contain a 
murder and a trial for life, wherein we have 
very curious specimens of the kind of laws of 
evidence, and of criminal procedure, which 
would be instituted among us if the strong- 
minded women of the land were to supersede 
Lord Cranworth’s dilatory commissioners, and 

were to set our courts in Amazonian order. 

The novel before us shows a large crop of 
these lady-like legal fictions ; and they mar 
the interest of a work of considerable merit. 
Mrs. Briscoe draws her characters with power 
and feeling ; she describes scenery well; her 
dialogues [are animated and natural; and 
many of her tableausa from domestic life re- 
mind us of the magic miniature pencil of Miss 
Austin. But the main thread of the story is 
made to depend from one enormous improba- 
bility, and others appear as the story is pro- 
longed. ‘The Young Bride,’ little Mary 
Bulstrode, is the granddaughter and sole lineal 
representative of an aristocratic Sir Anthony 
Absolute, of enormous wealth, &c., called Sir 
Aldrich Bulstrode. He resolves to wed her 
to his nephew Harold Bulstrode, and, on her 
refusal, this fine old English gentleman, and 
Colonel Harold Bulstrode, (who is repre- 
sented as an unamiable personage, but “gene- 
rous after his own -fashion,” brave, and 
“honourable in all his dealings with man and 
with mankind,”) cause the marriage cere- 
mony to be performed between her and 
Harold, while she is in a state of unconscious- 
ness from terror, grief, and opiates. She is at 
this time barely turned fourteen, Harold is 
thirty-one, and the very affectionate but very 
proud grandfather is seventy-five, The mar- 
riage scene is as follows = 
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“There was a pause, and she thought afterwards 
that she fell asleep, for she found Harold’s arm 
round her waist, supporting her, while an old gen- 
tleman was reading from a large book like a Bible 
—every one was standing up—she thought, she 
herself was kneeling. Her cousin was holding her 
hand a long time; suddenly, there was a little 
bustle, and she found herself sitting on a couch, 
every one was shaking hands with her, which 
she thought very odd—so many strange gentlemen, 
all crowding up, and smiling, and talking, while 
one man, the old gentleman who had been read- 
ing, said something about ‘Mrs. Bulstrode.’ 
Mary was more puzzled than ever—where was 
there any Mrs, Bulstrode?—who was she? But, 
all at once, her head reeled, and she felt dying— 
she fell back fainting ; all the gentlemen left the 
room at once, entering the drawing-room, and leay- 
ing her with oaly her grandfather and cousin. A 
deadly sickness overwhelmed her, Carroll was sum- 
moned, and the little creature, just wedded, just 
bound in iron chains to her bitter fate, was carried 
up stairs, and immediately placed in her bed. 

‘And thus she was married, aye, married, a 
child in years—an innocent victim to the covetous, 
grovelling wishes, and demoniac pride of Sir Ald- 
rich and his nephew ; thus, she was married, in 
her very childhood, to that proud, stern man, 
whom, above the whole world, she hated and feared. 
The ceremony had been gone through, with the 
aid of an obliging bshop, and a special licence ; 
the settlements had been unwittingly, unresistingly 
signed—the ring had been placed upon her finger 
—the blessing upon that union had been spoken, 
and still, all was a mystery to the poor victim ; 
she was wholly unconscious of all and everything 
connected with the disgraeeful occurrence. 

“Yes, there she was, securely bound by ties 
that could only be broken by death itself. Little, 
gentle Mary, crushed, enslaved, almost annihilated 
by what had occurred ; as yet, happily, she was 
ignorant of the extent of her troubles, for the 
sickening effects of the powerful opiate had com- 
pletely obscured her faculties.” 


This is the dominant event of the whole 
story. We believe that the most violent male 
radical that ever lived would, if consulted by 
Mrs. Briscoe as to the likelihood of such an 
incident, have demurred to the idea of a 
baronet, a colonel, and an obliging bishop 
conspiring to commit such a crime as the 
mock marriage here narrated. We are sure 
that no one who knows the difficulties and 
the penal risks of such a proceeding, would 
have thought its execution within the widest 
bounds of the remancer’s probabilities. This 
comes in the first volume, but in the second 
the authoress increases her demands upon 
our imaginative and also on our oblivious 
powers to a tenfold degree. Colonel Bul- 
strode goes to India immediately after his 
marriage with the ‘Young Bride.’ There 
he renews an old love for a Lady Marley. 
The renewal is at first platonic, but ends in 
an elopement, divoree, &c. &c. In the words 
of the authoress, “The wrongs of the injured 
Lord Marley were paraded to the world in all 
the hideousness of their great depravity, and 
the public were fully conscious of all the oc- 
currences relative to the matter.” However, 
the divorcée dies. Harold and the old 
baronet become friends again. They insist 
that Mary (now grown to womanhood) shall 
become Harold’s wife in reality as well as in 
name. Mary flies to avoid the abhorred 
anion, and the narrative of her sufferings and 
adventures, while seeking to évade the pur- 
suit of Harold, forms the principal and by far 
the most striking part of the beok. But all 
through she is supposed to be entirely in the 
powers of Harold, if he can once find her. 

he meets with friends, with one in particu- 
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lists of Scandinavian travellers. To the classi- 
cal fields of Southern Europe they have long 
sent their due proportion of tourists, but it 
has been rare, until recent years, to meet 
with Anglo-Saxons from the New World in 
the lands of the old Northmen, the common 
ancestors of the race. Now that a journey 
through Norway and Sweden is an everyday 
excursion, in which even “ unprotected 
females” find no difficulty, we may expect 
that many Americans, after visiting “the old 
country,” will extend their travels to the 
neighbouring regions of the North, which 
offer many attractions of peculiar interest to 
those who claim descent from the Norse- 
Folk. Mr. Brace has been moved by this 
feeling, and his work will doubtless direet 
the attention of many of his countrymen to 
the same field of travel. After the multitude 
of books that have appeared in this country, 
there is little room for novelty in the descrip- 
tive part of the volume, but the notices of 
national customs and manners, laws and in- 
stitutions, as observed by an intelligent 
American, give a distinctive character to the 
work. Some of the descriptions of social 
usages are written with considerable liveli- 
ness, though it is chiefly by formal statistics 
and grave reflections that Mr. Brace seeks to 
convey his impressions of home life in 
Sweden. Here is a sketch in the lighter 
strain :— 
“‘Sunday evening, at the pastor’s, is the féte- 
evening always, but more especial now, as they 
wish to celebrate the crowning of the church tower. 
‘“‘ The large guest-saloons are thrown open, as 
well as the state bed-chambers, and by six o'clock 





lar, who is supposed to be a man of experience, 


the guests begin tocome. The gentlemen are in 


intelligence, wealth, and energy. This friend 
learns Mary’s true story, but even he is re- 
presented as regarding the legal rights of 
Harold over his titular wife as irresistible. 
We need hardly remark that the wife of a 
person stained with such guilt as the Marley 
affair had brought on Harold, could, even if 
originally wedded in the most lawful and 
formal manner, have obtained, not divorce 
indeed, but separation from her guilty spouse, 
and that no man whose criminality had be- 
come notorious like that of Colonel Bulstrode, 
would venture to use threats of coercion to 
the woman who bore his name, but had con- 
sistently shunned him since she knew his 
There may, however, be, and we 
hope there are, readers with such heavenly 
ignorance of the world, and of their own 
country’s laws in particular, as to believe in 
the extent of peril and of legalized —- 


Unfortunately, to others the charm of a very 
beautiful narrative is destroyed, because we 
feel that our sympathies are required for 
sufferings that were not only improbable but 


Viewed as detached scenes, many parts of 
this novel are excellent. We would particu- 
larize the description of the Irish family, the 
Suttons, where Mary, under an assumed 
name, finds temporary shelter as a gover- 
It is long since we have read a better 
chapter than that in the second volume of 
the ‘ Young Bride’ which introduces her and 
us to these true Anglo-Hibernians, ipsis Hiber- 


The Norse-Folk ; or, a Visit tothe Homes of 
Norway and Sweden. By Charles Loring 


Tue Americans are beginning to swell the 


one room, and the ladies in another, and as ea 
gentleman enters, he shakes hands with the paste, 
and then with every other genileman ; and the 
goes through the ladies’ rooms, bowing to each, 
very low and formally, seldom shaking hand, 
The ladies have a similar ordeal—each one bowing 
and curtsying all through our saloon, to eve 
gentleman whom she knows. It must be no joke 
to come late to a Swedish levée. 

‘“‘T am standing near a lively young gentleman, 
who entertains me with descriptions of each new 
arrival. ‘There! you see that handsome map 
with white gloves—that’s our great singer, from 
Stockholm! He led the quartette this morning, 
But there’s something for you democrats !—you 
observe a very tall man in long peasant’s clothes— 
a Bonder—with hair parted in the middle ?” 

“ «Yes. Do peasants associate with the upper 
classes so ?’ 

“ «Certainly. He isa delegate to the Riksdag 
(Parliament). A good-natured fellow—rather weak 
though—the nobles lead him by the nose, He lost 
- | his election once on account of it, and another was 
chosen, who was so much worse that they were 
glad to keep this man.’ 

***But who are those two men in peasants 
clothes, near the door ?’ I said. 

“ ¢Oh they !—they are the hév'os dujowr. Don't 
you see how every one shakes hands with them! 
How awkward the poor devils look! They are the 
workmen who put the crown on the spire at last, 
Dom Prosten (our host) is almost ready to hug 
them—how he clasps them! He is a democrat for 
you !—But there !—you see !—Captain S—,, the 
gentleman with the moustache, he doesn’t shake 
hands with them. He is a noble, you know, 
Herr V. and N., and all the burghers do at onee. 

‘< ¢Tt’s a singular thing,’ he added, ‘ those poor 
fools are hardly intelligible to a Stockholmer. 1 
suppose you could make nothing of their dialect. 
I know their jargon now, I have been so much 
among them. The Prost does say, though, that 
it’s more like the old Norse than any other lan- 

age now used, They have a diabolical drawl. 
Bat you snuff, do you not? No? He sneezed, 
and several, ‘ God bless yous, and wiilbekommet,’ at 
once were earnestly uttered, to which he bowed. 
‘ «Did the pastor have the crown put up?! 
inquired. ‘Ack!—no, It was all the peasants; 
it is their church, you know. But there is 4 
beauty for you! Have you such women m 
America?’ A light graceful figure—blonde golden 
hair wound over the head—blue eyes — features 
very regular—the expression so animated and 
sweet, and the manner singularly kind and genial. 
Her dress, 2 white full dress, as for a dance. 
‘It is Friken C——.’ I told my companion I 
found the Swedish ladies of the middle classes 38 
if somewhat depressed or kept in the background, 
and the men not especially attentive to them. 
“You have right,’ said he, ‘it is so too much, 
but this charming creature is of a higher family. 
There again!—there’s another of these Bénder, 
you have such an interest for—a fine manly fel 
ow. He is the Némndeman.’ 

‘The Nimndeman is a sort of ajuryman. In 
every village, the courts of justice are composed 
of a judge and twelve jurymen, whovsit at each 
session of the court, for many years. The judge 
always determines the sentence, unless the jury- 
men are unanimous against him; in that case, 
they can reverse the decision of the court. The 
jurymen are not paid: it is a public duty for 
every peasant. No other class has anything to 
do with it. The courts are called Ting—the old 
name for popular assemblies one meets so often 
in the sagas and the Scandinavian history.” ' 

Education is a subject a. ae 
to American travellers of the better class, 
and Mr. Brace devotes ample space to reports 
of what he saw and heard of the school 
systems in these countries. Some time ago 
rofessor Siljestrém, of Stockholm, was sent 
to the United States on purpose to collect in- 
formation about educational institutions, and 
his work on ‘The Schools of America’ has 
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been the means of introducing not a few im- 
rovements in the Swedish system. Mr. 
e found several things, however, in which 
useful lessons might in return be taken by 
hisown countrymen. The regular training 
in gymnastic exercises struck him as being of 
great importance, and certainly it is the fault 
of American schools that the intellect is 
forced, to the neglect of physical as well as 
social culture. The Anglo-Saxon race is 
degenerating in the United States, and the 
use of gymnastics may do something towards 
checking the evil; but it is a poor substitute 
for the free and — exercise obtained in 
the good old sports of English schools :— 
“This gymnastic system is a regular medical 
system in Sweden. Prof. Ling has an elaborate 
treatise on it. I found the treatment in much use 
for nervous, bilious, and dyspeptic disorders, both 
among men and women, the most intelligent 
people having great confidence in it. Our public 
schools in America ought to be up with this step 
in education. Every Ward School, High School, 
or school of any importance, should have its 
gynnasium. Of all nations in the world, ours, 
with its intense and constant stimulus to the 
nervous system, needs the balance of healthy exer- 
cise for the muscular. Children are growing up 
puny, and nervous, and delicate, most of all, per- 
haps, for the want of such training during the 
time when their brains are in most constant 
activity. Mr. Barnard, of Hartfoxd, Ct., one of 
the great reformers of our common school educa- 
tion, is deeply interested in the subject, and has 
models and plans of the Swedish implements and 
machinery for this purpose. The introduction of a 
good method of physical training might change the 
whole bodily and sanitary condition of our grow- 
ing population.” 


Another point in which Mr. Brace acknow- 
ledges the Swedish school-system superior to 
that of America, is in the advantages offered 
to mechanics and labourers. In the United 


States, Boston and New York are the only 
ae where schools of art have been estab- 
ished, and there, we believe, only for female 


pupils. At Gottenburg he visited one of 
these schools for mechanics :— 


“The Chalmerska Skolan is a higher class of 
school, being a kind of polytechnique school for 
labourers and mechanics, Here drawing and 
modelling are taught, and various natural sciences. 
There are laboratories, and well-furnished rooms of 
philosophical instruments connected with it, to- 
gether with a reading-room. The whole is free 
Jor working men! An institution so enlightened 
neither New York nor Boston yet has. I visited 
another school, principally for teaching drawing 
and designing, intended for the same class.” 


The remarks on a similar school at Stock- 
holm are amusingly simple, and Mr. Brace’s 
surprise at what he witnessed only indicates 
the low state of artistic feeling in the bus 
mercantile nation to which he belongs. We 
have actually read a volume on ‘ Esthetics,’ 

y an American Professor, and art-culture 
for the working classes will come in due 
season :-— 

“Tn a small Swedish town, not larger than 
Bridgeport, for instance, you find an evening 
school where mechanics can learn drawing, model- 
ling, or the practical application of the natural 
Sciences, without any expense. I visited one in 
Stockholm, in which Mr. Siljestrém is much in- 
terested, which was truly a ‘School of Art.’ 
There were in it beautiful plaster models of Greek 
sculpture, and bas-reliefs of Italian statuary, and 
of the best of Danish bas-reliefs — than "which 


ranged to draw or mould form. All this with 
lessons and teachers in the arts, lectures on 
chemistry and the sciences, is open every evening 
for labouring men and women. The consequence 
is, as in France, you have a class in Sweden 
which America has not, of artisans of taste— 
artistic mechanics, men and women, who show in- 
genuity and a tasteful originality in the manu- 
facture of furniture, the decoration, painting, and 
frescoing of rooms, the making of common ware 
and implements.” 

At Kalmar a temperance movement, far 
more efficacious in its results than the Maine 
Liquor Law, has been carried out through 
the exertions of a worthy Swede, M. Strom, 
who has striven hard to check the national 
vice of his countrymen—the method deserv- 
ing attention in this country as well as in 
America. Licensing justices and magistrates 
would soon perceive the benefits in the 
diminished rates for establishments neces- 
sary for the prevention or punishment of 
crime :— 

‘The main feature is the making the drink too 
expensive for the common peasants. This is done 
by allowing no one to sell liquors except the licensed 
dealers. These are heavily taxed by the city— 
so much a Aanna (about two quarts) ; and it is 
assumed that no seller has less than eight hundred 
Kannor. Then no one is allowed to sell a less 
quantity than a Kanna. If he does, for the first 
and second offence he is exposed to very heavy fines ; 
and, if I understood rightly, to imprisonment for 
the third. The consequence is, that brandy which 
used to be twelve shillings (four cents) for two 
quarts, is now several dollars (Swedish). The 
topers with small means cannot get their usual 
draughts. The poor peasants must club together 
to obtain their Kanna of brandy ; and any dis- 
orderly conduct on the premises, or even the 
selling the liquor to women and children, is con- 
sidered cause sufficient to remove their licence. A 
volunteer society watches these liquor-shops and 
reports to the police, and carries on the suits. The 
measure has not been so extreme as to defeat 
itself. Even the lower classes—especially the 
women—begin to like it. It is observed that the 
potatoes which used to go to whisky are now eaten ; 
that the neighbouring districts of Skania, which 
once imported wheat—so much was their own 
employed in distilling—now have enough to ex- 
port. Crimes and distressed cases of poverty are 
of much less frequent occurrence. The lower 
classes of the city have a different aspect.” 


After Norway and Sweden Mr. Brace 
visited Denmark, though he saw too little to 
justify the broad statements he makes about 
thew habits and character. The disputes 
about the Sound Dues, in which the Ameri- 
cans took rather high ground, made it not a 
very fortunate time for a traveller from that 
country to visit the Danish capital :— 

‘In my experience thus far of the Danes, they 
impress me as very different from the other Norse- 
peoples. There is a more polished fineness and 
grace among them, more wit and humour and 
sparkle ; but they seem by no means to have the 
coarse power and independence of the Norwegians, 
or the half-chivalrie courage and ardour of the 
Swedes. There appears something more petty 
and weak and dependent in them ; the natural 
effect, probably, of a small state, pressed and over- 
borne by neighbouring great powers. Gossip 
seemed to be more prevalent in Copenhagen than 
in the northern cities of their brethren, and small 
interests more to occupy the public mind.” 


There is a good deal of political diseussion: 
throughout the volume, but the sketches of 





modern art has nothing more pure and classical— 
beside plaster casts of heads, fragments of limbs, 
mathematical blocks and architectural ornaments, 

which to draw and to model. An original 


deviee struck me here, of natural forest-leaves ar- | 


social life are yhat will interest most readers. 
| Making allowance for national — 
| and some personal peculiarities in the author, 
lit ison the whole a fair and interesting ac- 
| count of the lands of the Norse-Folk. 
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The Letters of Horace Walpole, Eart of Orford, Edited by 


Peter Cunningham. Vol.1V. Bentley. 


Soyer’s Culinary Campaign ; being Historical Reminiscences 
of the Late War. By Alexis Soper, G. Routledge & Co. 
Journal of the Statistical Soviety of London, Vol. XX, 
Part 3. John W. Parker and Son. 
The Story of My Girlhood, By Mrs. Henry Lynch. Long- 
man and Co, 
On Restraint in the Management of the Insane. By Robert 
Gardiner Hill, Churchill. 
Journal of a Bashi-Bazouk, By Hugh Mulleneux Walmsley, 
Groombridge and Sons, 
The Refugee: a Novel founded on Phrenological Observa- 
tions. By Alfred Godwine, Ph.D. R. Hirschfeld. 
Four Phases of Love. By Paul Heyse. Translated by E. 
H. Kingsley. G. Routledge and Co. 
Katherine Evering. By the Author of ‘Mr. Arle,’ Edin- 
burgh: J. Hogg. 
A Lord of the Creation, By the Author of‘Ethell.’ Edin- 
Abdi hee fethod of iring a Practical Knowledge 
of French. By C. pint Ane J. f. Shaw, 
Mr. CuNNINGHAM has finished half of his pleasant 
labour in re-editing Horace Walpole’s Letters. 
The fourth volume does not contain many addi- 
tional letters, but there are some interesting ones 
here first collected from other sources, and a few 
for the first time printed. Among the latter is a 
series of short epistles to his deputy, Grosvenor 
Bedford, Esq., Collector of Customs in Phila- 
delphia—a post to which he had been appointed 
by Sir Robert Walpole. Mr. Bedford seems to 
have been often employed by Horace Walpole as 
almoner; and the quiet unostentatious way in 
which the charity was dispensed is really a proof 
that he was not so calloushearted as many would 
suppose him from his ordinary tone of writing. 
Here are two of the letters: ‘‘ Dear Sir,—I would 
not trouble you with the inclosed commissiors, but 
as I think you pass by both doors almost every 
day. Be so good as to inquire if the persons men- 
tioned in these advertisements are really objects of 
charity ; and if they are, I will beg you to leave a 
guinea for each, and put it to my account. Yours 
ever, H. W.” ‘‘Dear Sir,—I wish you would be so 
good as to give five guineas for me (but without 
my name) to the subscription for the French pri- 
soners, which I see by the inclosed advertisement 
has taken place ; and put it into the next account. 
It is at Mr. Biddulph’s, banker, at Charing-cross. 
Yours ever, H. W.” ‘There are five or six other 
short notes of the same kind, sometimes for the sick, 
sometimes for paying fees for the discharge of pri- 
soners, and other charitable purposes, Mr. Bedford 
being requested to dispense the money, and to see 
it rightly laid out, without the name of the donor 
being known. We are glad to record such in- 
stances of benevolence on the part of one generally 
thought to be wholly vain and selfish, In another 
letter to Mr. Bedford, also now first published, he 
asks his assistance in the more troublesome task 
of finding him a new servant, and his account of 
the requisites affords a glimpse of the domestic 
life at Strawberry Hill. It is dated Sept. 9, 1762: 
“¢ Dear Sir,—I must trouble you in an affair in 
which it is not easy, I fear, to assist me. My ser- 
vant, Henry Jones, is grown old and wants to 
retire. If you ceuld find a very good servant for 
me, it would be of great use. I will tell you ex- 
actly what sort of manI want. He isto be steward 
and butler, not my gentleman, nor have anything 
to do with dressing me, or with my clothes, but is 
to wait at table and at tea. His chief business 
will be to look after my family, in which he must 
be strict; and he must understand buying and 
selling, for what I shall chiefly expect will be, that 
he shall bring me every Saturday night the house- 
bills for the week, and every month those of the 
other tradesmen and servants. For these reasons, 
which I cannot dispense with, I chuse to have a 
grave servant of forty, or near it, with a very good 
character, and I should wish, not married. When 
you inquire, be so good as not to let it be known 
that it is for me; as I do not like to have servants 
present themselves whom I should probably not 
care to take. The wages I shall make little diffi- 
culty about, if it is one that I can depend upon 
for being careful in my family, and letting there 
be no waste.” A letter to Dr, Warton, in March, 
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1765, he thus commences, the ‘trifle’ being his 
‘Castle of Otranto’: ‘ Sir,—You have shown so 
much of what I fear I must call partiality to me, 
that I could not in conscience send you the trifle 
that accompanies this till the unbiassed public, 
who knew not the author, told me that it was not 
quite unworthy of being offered to you. Still I 
am not quite sure whether its ambition of copying 
the manners of the age which you love, may not 
make you too favourable to it, or whether its awk- 
ward imitation of them may not subject it to your 
censure. In fact, it is but partially an imitation 
of ancient romances ; being rather intended for 
an attempt to blend the marvellous of old story 
with the natural of modern novels, This was in 
great measure the plan of a work, which, to say 
the truth, was begun without any plan at all. 
But I will not trouble you, Sir, at present with 
enlarging on my design, which I have fully ex- 
plained in a preface prepared for a second edition, 
which the sale of the former makes me in a hurry 
to send out.” Among the letters in this volume 
not new are some which will be read with unusual 
interest from their associations with passing events. 
For instance, in 1766, he writes to Sir Horace 
Mann: ‘Lord Clive has just sent us the whole 
kingdom of Bengal, which the Great Mogul has 
yielded to this little Great Mogul without a blow. 
He has made an infant nabob, and settled a re- 
gency ; and when all expenses are paid, there will 
be remitted to England yearly a million and half ; 
we may buy another war in Germany and subsi- 
dize two or three electors, for we shall scorn to be 
the better for this money ourselves. East India 
stock is risen ten per cent.” July, 1766, is the 
last date in the fourth volume. Mr, Cunningham 
has many acceptable annotations, especially about 
the pedigrees and relationships of persons alluded 
to by Walpole, but whose names may not be fami- 
liar to the majority of readers. There are also not 
a few miscellaneous bits of gossip, which agreeably 
illustrate the text; and occasionally new matter 
of varied interest. For example, where Walpole 
alludes to ‘‘those deplorably tedious lamentations, 
‘Clarissa’ and ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ which are 
pictures of high life as conceived by a bookseller,” 
Mr. Cunningham gives the following letter from 
Lord Chesterfield to David Mallet, now printed for 
the first time. The original is in the possession of 
Mr. John Murray of Arbemarle-street. ‘‘ Bath, 
November 5th, 1758. Richardson has sent me his 
‘History of Sir Charles Grandison,’ in four volumes 
octavo, which amuses me. It is too long, and 
there is too much mere talk in it. Whenever he 
goes, ultra crepidam, into high life, he grossly 
mistakes the modes; but, to do him justice, he 
never mistakes nature, and he has surely great 
knowledge and skill both in painting and in inte- 
resting the heart. He has even coined some ex- 
pressions for those little secret movements that are 
admirable. He would well have deserved a higher 
education than he has had; however, he deserves 
well of mankind, the object of all his writings being 
virtue. I shall insensibly fall into his small talk, 
without his merit, if I longer delay assuring you 
that I am, with great truth and esteem, your most 
faithful, humble servant, CHESTERFIELD.” To this 
letter Mr. Cunningham appends the’ remark :— 
‘*Compare Richardson’s letter to Mrs. Donnellan, 
asking her and Mr. Delany’s assistance ‘in de- 
scribing a scene or two in upper life.’””—Richard- 
son’s Correspondence, iv. 61. The portraits in this 
volume are Catherine Clive, from the original by 
Davison, formerly at Strawberry Hill; Anne 
Liddell, Duchess of Grafton, from a crayon in the 
possession of the Right Hon. R. Vernon Smith, 
M.P. ; Catherine Hyde, Duchess of Queensberry, 
. from the original in the possession of Lord Claren- 
don ; and Gray, the poet, in a Vandyke costume, 
from a drawing by Eckhardt, formerly at Straw- 
berry Hill. 

The last number of the Journal of the Statistical 
Society of London (Part III. Vol. XX.) contains 
a most elaborate paper by Frederick Hendriks, 
Actuary, on the Statistics of the Land Tax Assess- 
ment, particularly of England and Wales, from 
1636 to 1856, with notes upon the political arith- 





metic of the earlier period of its settlement. On 
the various questions belonging to the territorial 
distribution, equalization, and redemption of the 
tax, much valuable information, both historical and 
statistical, is here communicated. The opinions of 
Sir Robert Walpole, Sir John Sinclair, Lord 
Halifax, John Houghton, and other writers in this 
department of political and financial economy, are 
reviewed, and the chief points of successive leyisla- 
tions on the subject are discussed, from the time of 
Walpole and of Pitt, down to the measure of Mr. 
Gladstone in 1853, and Mr. Mackinnon’s proposal 
in 1856. Mr. Hendriks comes to the general con- 
clusion from his review of the whole question, that 
“the continuous outcry which certain public men 
have made against the Land-Tax, during the last 
four or five generations, has as little foundation in 
statistical evidence, as have the projects for its 
equalization at the present day.” A paper on the 
Money Rate of Wages of Labour in Glasgow and the 
West of Scotland ; by Dr. Strang, the Chamberlain 
of Glasgow ; a Memorandum on the British Currant 
Trade ; and an Analysis of the Electoral Statistics 
of the English Counties and Boroughs for the last 
Twenty-five Years, by Mr. William Newmarch, 
are among the other contents of this number of the 
Journal. 

The treatise on the non-restraint system in the 
management of the insane, by Robert Gardiner 
Hill, is a valuable record in the history of medi- 
cine, as well as a personal appeal on the author’s 
claims to consideration as a medical reformer. 
There is no question that Mr. Hill, formerly the 
resident medical superintendent of the Lincoln 
Lunatic Asylum, was one of the first to dispense 
with mechanical restraints, and to confine his 
treatment almost entirely to medical and moral 
influences. More than twenty years since, in the 
thirteenth {Report of the Lincoln Asylum, Mr. 
Hill expressed his belief, founded on experience, 
that ‘‘it might be possible to conduct an institu- 
tion for the insane without having recourse to the 
employment of any instruments of restraint what- 
ever.” ‘Two years after he published a lecture on 
non-restraint, which attracted considerable notice 
among the profession. These principles are almost 
universally acted on now, at least in institutions 
under the best medical superintendence, but not 
the less honour is due to those who first ventured 
on a system of treatment so opposed to all pre- 
vious usages. Whether Mr. Hill was the first to 
propose it may be a matter of inquiry, but there is 
no doubt that he was one of the first to carry it into 
practice, and his name deserves honourable mention 
in all historical records on the subject. Mr. Hill 
mentions that Dr. Pritchard of Northampton was 
the first to adopt the system to its full extent, for 
he had himself to resign his post at Lincoln on 
account of the violent opposition of the routine 
practitioners of the old methods of cruelty and 
violence. Dr. Conolly adopted Mr. Hill’s views 
next after Dr. Pritchard, and his successful treat- 
ment at Hanwell went far to recommend it to 
public notice. Dr. Leeuwen of the Meerenburg 
asylum, in Belgium, one of the first to introduce 
the system of non-restraint on the Continent, has 
recently borne his testimony that it was from Mr. 
Hill that the new plan was adopted, Many other 
evidences confirm the claim which Mr. Hill now 
formally makes in this historical treatise, which he 
publishes in consequence of unworthy attempts to 
deprive him of the honour due to one who laboured 
successfully to abolish a system of needless coercion 
and violence hurtful to the patients and discredit- 
able to the medical profession. Mr. Hill may 
perhaps have carried his ideas of non-restraint to 
the extreme, but the principles of his treatment 
are sound in the main, and have recommended 
themselves to general adoption. Mr. Hill had the 
distinction conferred on him by his fellow citizens 
of being elected Mayor of Lincoln in 1852, those 
who proposed him referring specially to his ser- 
vices in the cause of medical science and humanity. 
Pinel had before mitigated the harsh treatment of 
lunatics at the Bicétre, but it is to Mr. Hill that the 
honour is due of introducing the non-restraint 





system on the Continent as well as in this coun- 














‘try, as the ordinary instead of the exceptional 
practice. 

Colonel Walmsley’s Journal of a Bashi-Bazouk 
appears rather late in the day, though his book ig 
entertaining in itself, and would have been received 
with interest had it been published before the 
Russian war was superseded in public notice by 
other events. As the Bashi-Bazouks were never 
actually engaged with the enemy, and did not 
appear on the main scene of action in the Crimea, 
the Journal of service in the corps can only be a 
personal narrative of incidents not of general 
importance. Colonel Walmsley tells what he 
thought and felt in visiting various places, and 
notes some of the gossip of Gallipoli and Constan- 
tinople, including sketches of some of the doings 
of ‘our own correspondents; but the most in- 
teresting part of the book is that which relates the 
disturbances which caused the corps to have 
rather a bad name in this country, and led to 
General Beatson being displaced from the com- 
mand, Those who have read Colonel Money's 
book, or who have paid attention to the trial in 
which General Beatson figured, will be glad to 
hear what another officer of the same corps has to 
state as to the discipline of the troops, and the 
events which gave rise to so many rumours to 
their disparagement. These occurrences were 
untoward at the time, but there is no doubt that 
the Bashi-Bazouks on the whole behaved wonder- 
fully well for a set of men utterly unused to 
regular discipline, and if the war had continued, 
they would have proved a good and efficient force 
of irregular cavalry. Our impression from this 
book, as from that of Colonel Money, is most 
decidedly favourable to the Bashi Bazouks, when 
under officers worthy of their confidence and 
respect. Colonel Walmsley tells how some of his 
troopers absolutely refused to disperse on the 
breaking up of the force, and insisted on accom- 
panying him to England, to fight under him any- 
where for the Queen. After being shipped on 
board the- Kangaroo, they swam on shore, and sat 
for hours waiting their late commander's arrival 
to urge their suit, although told they were liable 
to punishment as deserters for leaving the ship. 
When the regiments were marched to their dif- 
ferent districts they were disbanded quietly with- 
out giving cause for a single complaint. Some of 
these men would be invaluable now in India. 

The Refugee, anovel, by Alfred Godwine, Ph. D., 
is described as being founded on phrenological 
observations, an announcement approaching the 
ridiculous, after sublime protestations about li- 
berty, patriotism, and fatherland. There are some 
things about political refugees, their principles 
and their modes of life, that may be learned from 
the book, some parts of which are also written 
with considerable dexterity of satire. Some of the 
statements about English customs and usages are 
scarcely the result of the writer's own observation. 
He has either read the newspapers unintelligently, 
or has been the dupe of a humorous farceur. 

Four Phases of Love is a tale of romantic affec- 
tion, the scenes of which are in Italy, and the in- 
cidents relate to some of the familiar localities and 
usages of that country. The descriptive parts of 
the work are better than the reflective, the latter 
being sometimes in the following not very precise 
or intelligible strain :—‘‘ Nowhere are impure In- 
clinations, doubtful relationships, and undecided 
wishes more embarrassing and unbearable than in 
Rome. The vast entourage, replete with evidences 
of pure human vigour and firm will, is only to be 
endured, without envy and pain, by those who, 
in the narrow circle of their own actions, can feel 
certain of their own healthiness and rectitude of 
soul.” But this untenable proposition is intro- 
ductory to a pleasant chapter illustrative of artist 
life in the ‘‘ Holy City.” . : ; 

M. C. Dagobert, author of several ingenious 
and useful French educational manuals, has com- 
piled a grammar of the language, or what he calls 
a safe and sure method of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of French. It professes to follow 


natural instead of artificial principles, guiding and 
assisting the pupil in his progressive studies, and 
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not forcing the current of thought and learning 
into routine grammatical channels. M. Dagobert 
thinks that in the early stages of acquiring know- 
ledge of a new language the pupil ought to be 
left very much to his own perceptions and obser- 
vations, just as a child at first learns to walk by 
natural efforts, and not by scientific drilling in the 
law of locomotion. So in French the pupil is 
allowed to study words and phrases as they present 
themselves; the formal rules of grammar, the 
bagage scientifique of the study, coming in after- 
wards to arrange and explain the facts obtained 
by freer research and observation. For some minds 
this plan is more adapted than the routine modes 
of the grammarians, though we can scarcely be 
expected to give up the orthodox codes of juvenile 
education according to the old systems. It must 
be remembered, however, that in the study of the 
Latin grammar, the general system of which is 
followed in that of other languages, it is not 
merely acquaintance with the language, but a 
regular drilling and training of the mind that is 
sought and effected. Where a pupil only wishes 
to learn a modern language as quickly and cor- 
rectly as possible, it would be pedantry to insist 
on any particular method being pursued. If M. 
Jacotot’s system, or M. Ollendorff’s system, or 
the Hamiltonian, or this of M. Dagobert achieves 
the desired result better than the regular method 
of Boyer, Chambaud, or Hamel, there need be no 
scruple in adopting it, although there might be in 
displacing our Eton grammars and other classical 
drill books for the dead languages. Whether M. 
Dagobert’s book will be found really as useful in 
practice as he expects can only be tested by ex- 
perience, and therefore we are not called to do 
more than direct the attention of teachers to this 
complete manual of French elementary instruction 
in one volume. 





Miscellaneous, Pamphlets, &c. 


Treatment of an Inventor by the Admiralty. By T, Symes 
Prideaux, Esq. E. Stanford. ose 

A Lecture on Bodily Exercise ; being the Second of a Series 
of Plain and Simple Lectures on the Education of Man, 
By Thomas Hopley, F.S.S. Churchill. 


Mr, T. Symes Pripeavx, having invented and 
patented a self-acting door for furnaces, by which 
the supply of air is adjusted so as toregulate the pro- 
cess of combustion and to economise fuel, naturally 
desired to have his apparatus introduced into the 
Royal Navy. After encountering the obstacles 
and repulses common to all inventors in this coun- 
try, he obtained leave to make a trial in one of 
Her Majesty's steamers. According to Mr. 
Prideaux’s statement, he found that the engineers 
and other officials were prejudiced against his 
invention, and if the facts now produced are 
strictly accurate, the most unfair methods were 
taken to prevent a proper trial. There appears 
little doubt that Mr. Prideaux was not met in a 
candid and impartial spirit; but his complaints 
need scarcely have been directed against ‘“ the 
Admiralty.” In one sense the Admiralty, like 
other departments, is answerable for the conduct 
of all officials under it, but practically the Lords 
can have little cognizance of what is done in their 
name by individuals. The engineers and stokers 
of the vessel in which the experiments were made 
certainly appear to have acted unfairly, though 
under what inducement is not shown. If the new 
apparatus requires more trouble, they may have on 
that account set themselves against its use. Or 
perhaps the application of ‘“ palm oil” may have 
something to do with the better working of the 
furnaces already in use. Mr. Prideaux at least 
makes out a case for further trial of an invention 
which he says would cause a saving of a million 
sterling yearly in fuel to the public. The testi- 
mony of Mr, William Fairbairn, and other eminent 
engineers, ought to secure attention to these new 
furnace-doors, 

Mr. Hopley’s Lecture on Bodily Exercise is a 
sample of a series of discourses which he is pre- 
pared to deliver at Mechanics’ Institutes, or before 
other audiences in the metropolis and other large 
towns. fe wishes to show how much the social 
and sanitary condition of the people may be 








ameliorated by the diffusion of right information 


about matters affecting health and the education 
of the body. Physicians say that above a hundred 
thousand human beings perish annually in England 
from preventible diseases. If only half of that 
number be taken as correct, there is ample margin 
for the exercise of the zeal and talent of Mr. Hopley 
and many lecturers on questions of physical educa- 
tion and sanitary economics. His style of lectur- 
ing, to have any effect, or to attract an audience, 
must, however, be much less dull and formal than 
in the address now published. 
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ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Allotment. 


Ort as I sauntered by the village green, 

And passed the grassy knoll where loitering swains, 
On Sunday afternoons, dismissed from prayers, 
Discuss the state of crops and price of corn, 

I marked an aged man of sober mien 

And hoary locks. Sometimes he sat i’ the sun 
On a stone bench beside his cottage door ; 

But oftener, despite his lameness, tilled 

His little plat of garden. ‘There in rows 

Were planted roots of fragrant mangold ; here 

A bed of onions and of radishes 

Supplied a relish for his frugal meal 

Of bread and tea—if tea it could be called— 
Which ne’er had seen the mountains of Cathay. 
Sometimes he limped, with halting step and slow, 
To his allotment ; and, in either hand 

A dibble long, prepared long rows of holes, 

In which his partner dropped the golden grain. 
His partner—she whose age and sex might well 
Exempt her now from life of out-dvor toil, 

Must leave her household duties and the care 

Of him who so much needs it, to weed corn 

With gangs of youths unnurtured, and loose girls, 
Whose cheeks have long been strangers to the blush 
Of maiden modesty, and their lips to aught 

But ribaldry and jest obscene. 

Clad in coarse sacking, with a man’s great coat 
Wrapped round her bony form, and on her head 
Her husband’s hat, by toil and misery all 
Unsexed she bends, from early morn till eve, 

In drip and cold, t’uproot the docken rank 

Or carlic gay from farmer Blumfield’s corn. 
—Now she has snatched an hour from her task, 
To help her husband plant his little crop 

Of wheat and mangold—easy task, and soon 
Completed, where his whole demesne consists 

Of some poor twenty rods! For this is all 


Poor Philip Brothers calls his own. 

One morn 
He sat upon the style that led to his cot, 
And as I passed observed, I know not what, 
About the weather. I stopped, and glad to find 
Pretext to form acquaintance with a man 





Whose patient industry and bearing mild 


’ Had wakened in my breast a passing interest, 


I asked him of his little farm and crops. 

The land which now was portioned off, he said, 
In small allotments for the poor, was once 
The village common where they fed their geese ; 
But since the Poor Law passed ’twas all enclosed, 
And each paid dear for what he once had free, 
The farmers only gained ; for now the rent, 
Wrung from the toil of paralytic limbs, 
Contributed to keep the poor-rates down. 

But yet no sign of bitterness I marked, 
Either in his look or tone ; the tale was told 
Sans comment, as a thing indifferent. 
But when I praised his thrifty husbandry, 
And marked how every inch of ground was tilled, 
And not a weed durst lift its noxious head, 
The old man’s face lit up, and he began 
To tell how full of couch grass, paigle, docks, 
Which, like usurpers base, devoured the fat 
And substance of the land, while the corn starved, 
Was this same plat when he first called it his. 
How, ‘‘if it pleased the Lord,” he hoped to reap 
Full half a coomb of golden grain at harvest ; 
How much his mangold-seed was prized, and how 
From that alone he often paid his rent. 
To hear him talk, you'd think his little plat 
Of twenty rods of ground was a rich dukedom. 
The right to work, to eat in peace his morsel, 
To breath the air of Heaven, and to sleep 
Under his own roof-tree—this was all 
Poor Philip asked ; and having only this 
He lived content, and blessed God and his neigh- 
bour, 
The Cottage. 
So long I loitered, the slope sun ’gan west, 
And in the neighbouring field the ploughman 
loosed 
His team, and, leaping on his broad backed punch, 
With many a jest and laugh rode whistling home. 
Old Philip, too, laid by his heavy dibbles, 
And halted towards his cottage by the church. 
I walked beside him till we reached the door ; 
Courteous, he bade me enter, while his mate 
Drew out a chair, and wiped it with her apron, 
Well pleased and proud a stranger’s eye should scan 
Their dwelling and its decent ornaments. 

Here was a table black with frequent rubbing, 

And there an easy chair where Philip sat, 

And opposite, a settle for his partner, 

Who hasted now to cook their evening meal. 

The walls were hung with gaudy pictures ; here 
The Saviour broke the mystic loaf, and there 
(Strange mixture) Turpin cleared the turnpike gate. 
A rusty gun hung o’er the mantle-shelf, 

And in a corner stood a huge bass viol, 

From which old Philip drew most doleful music 
On Sundays in the singing gallery. , 
This was his pride ; and much the rustics praised 
His groaning bass, even though ’twere half a note 
Below the clarionet, its shrill compeer. 

But what of that? The music was a change 
After the sleepy dialogue between 

The drowsy parson and the drunken clerk. 
Ranged on the top of an old escritoire 

A well thumbed Bible lay, the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
And some old tomes of ‘ Calvin's Institutes.’ 
Beside them was a heap of music books, 

Of fugues, which, rendered by the village choir, 
Sounded like songs of hunters at their revels, 

As Philip rested on his easy chair, . 
His eye glanced round him with a Briton’s pride, 
His cot was poor, but yet it was his castle, 

His household goods were homely, but his own ; 
And now his labour over, he may sit 

In peace beside his hearth, and eat the bread 
The grateful earth has paid him for his toil, 
May read his crabbéd books, play on his viol, 
Nor envy farmer Blumfield, nor the squire. 


The Law. 
A month passed by, and once again I chanced 
To saunter by the knoll where stood the cot 
Of Philip Brothers ; but how changed was all! 
A crowd was gathered round the humble door ; 
The garden was all trampled ; and aloft 
Upon a barrel stood the auctioneer. 
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The polished table had been just knocked down 
To Mrs. Crowfoot, and the gaudy picture 
Of Turpin’s ride, which erst adorned the wall, 
Was now just going ; chairs, and chests, and stools, 
Beds, pots, and pans lay scattered on the place. 
These ee prized objects, which, in their thrifty 
order, 

Spoke eloquently of sweet domestic cares, 
Now, in confusion thrown, but made the wreck 
Of all these home-joys seem more desolate. 
This decent dwelling of contentment lay 
All naked to the gaze of passing strangers, 
Its gods profaned, a house, no more a home. 

Thus _— I marked the ruthless hind, in har- 

vest, 

Spurn the poor field-mouse’ nest, and with one kick 
Of ’s iron-armed boot scatter abroad 
The labour ofa summer. Nibbled straw 
And corn, laid by for food and for defence 
Against the frozen north, bestrew the glebe. 

“Is Philip dead ?” I asked. ‘‘ Oh no, sir, no,” 
Said Abraham Tricker ; ‘‘he’s gone to ‘the house.’ 
He could not pay his rent, and farmer Blumfield 
Has seized his goods ; and now he’s in the union.” 

“His rent!” I said; ‘‘his cottage sure was free, 
One of the alms-houses, which yore ago 
Sir John de Wilton left in frank almoign, 

A gift for ever to the aged poor.” 

**Lord bless you, sir! we have to pay our rent, 
And that a high one, since the new law passed. 
Of wills made years agone it recks but light.” 
And so Sir John de Wilton’s free almene 
Is seized upon by rustic potentates, 
In irony called ‘‘ Guardians of the Poor !” 
The halt, the blind, the fatherless, and widow 
Pay for their roofs which good men left them free, 
Or, in default, are packed off to the gaol 
While farmer Blumfield pockets the bequest. 

I strode away, nor waited further speech ; 


Old Dumpling—he whose coat, once grey, had now 

GrowWn in my service white as morrow milk, 

Much mused to find I would not, patient, brook 

His wonted pace, but urged him to a trot 

With words of haste, and sundry checks o’ the 
bridle. 

My wind was ill at ease ; I almost doubted 

An over-ruling Providence. I thought :— 

‘*How little went to fill this poor man’s cup ! 

A modest home, and twenty rods of land, 

Bread earned 7’ the sweat of his face, fresh air, and 
freedom 

To work when he was able, and when weary 

To rest him on a stone—this made him blest ! 

His cup was cheaply filled ; but ah, how soon 

Was even this homely draught dashed to the earth, 

And in its place a drink of deadly wine 

Pressed to his lips, to drench his soul with bitter. 

How large a cantle has this day been cut 

Out of the sum of human happiness! 

How huge increase made here to human woe! 

What honest worth and true nobility 

Have been oppressed to the dust by vulgar pride, 

And base ignoble avarice, and the sham 


(So called) political philosophy. J. 
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But as I went, ‘*O God,” I said, ‘is this 
The justice of our modern law-makers !” 
A man may rob his children to enrich 
His pimp, his harlot, or his knavish lawyer ; 
The law secures to them their ill-earned wealth, 
And to their seed for ever. But a cot, 
A few poor acres, or a loaf of bread, 
Is left to shelter, teach, or feed the poor— 
The i in and says, “ They shall not have 
it ! 
It squares not with political economy 
That worn-out age, or youth, or helpless childhood, 
In this our civilized, commercial England, 
Should feed, or learn, or breathe the air of heaven, 
Nor wear the galling livery of a gaol. 
The poor man’s cot deforms the public road ; 
The palings are not always kept in order ; 
Respectable inhabitants are shocked 
To see such sordid cabins near their mansions. 
One Sunday morn a bill discounter, driving 
To ’s pew in the parish church, after his breakfast 
On — _ sent him from his moor in Scot- 
and, 
Saw Philip Brothers gathering a radish. 
‘*What mercy should be shown to men who 
break 
The Sabbath day?” . Thus spake the Pharisee. 
The rich attorney swore it was a shame 
A man so poor should yet be independent, 
(For Philip scorned to ‘‘ cap” him as he passed ; 
— whose yearly revenue would scarce fur- 
nis 
His board with dainties for a week, am greeted 
Not only with a “cap” but with a smile.) 
Tn truth it is your “‘ virtuous middle class,” — 
Men who add nothing to the common stock, 
But live by dealing, stock-broking, and gambling, 
By mixing poison with men’s food, and all 
The forms of cheating called, by courtesy, 
‘The art of buying cheap and selling dear,” 
That worship the big-bellied idol, Mammon. 
The honest labourer respects himself 
And others for what they are, not what they have. 
The purse-proud churl may lift his nose i’ the air, 
And chink his sovereigns in his breeches pocket, 
He gets no heart-felt rev’rence from the peasant. 


By this I reached my door, and bade Ralph 


saddle 
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Light of Suns, Meteors, and Temporary Stars. = 
John Hartnup.—On a Proposal for the Establishment of an Sir J 
Uniform Reckoning of Time in connexion with the 
Telegraph, ag 
Srction B.—Chemical Science. wW 
President—Dr. Apjohn, F.R.S. 
Vice-Presidents.—Prof. I, Andrews, M.D., F.RS.;_ Prof 
E. Davy, F.R.S.; Rev. Wm. Vernon Harcourt, F.RS« ei 
Professor W. A. Millar, M.D., F.R.S.; Dr. Lyon Playfair . 
F.R.S.; Professor G. Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E. =. 
Secretaries.—Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S.; Professor W. K. Sul- 
livan, M.R.L.A.; Dr. E. W. Davy, M.R.I.A. 
Committee —John Aldridge, M.D., M.R.LA.; Dr. E. Becker; Pre 
Professor Bolsani, Kasan, Russia; Professor Daubeny, 
F.R.S.; Miehael Donovan, M.R.1.A.; Dr. Baker E Vie 
wards; Lord Otho Fitzgerald; David Forbes, F.GS,; 
G. C. Foster, F.C.S.; Alphonse Gages, Curator Museum 
of I. Industry; J. P. Gassiot, F.R.S.; Dr. T. Geoghegan, See 
M.R.LA.; Dr. Gilbert, F.C.S.; Professor Haughton, 
F.T.C.D.; Dr. H. Head, M.R.I.A.; George Lowe, RS Con 





Dr. G. D. Liveing; Dr. 8. Macadam, F.R.S.E.; Pro- 
fessor Mallet, Alabama, U.S.; Dr. W. D. Moore; Abbé 
Moigno, Paris; Dr. Odling, F.€.S. ; Dr. Pugh; Professot 
W. B. Rogers, United States; Professor Rowney, Ph.D.; 
W. Sykes Ward, F.C.S.; Professor Voelcker, PhD, 
F.C.S.; Dr. Williams ; Dr. Woods; James Young. 



































Professor W. K. Sullivan.—On the Presence of several Acids 
of the series Cn Hn O+ among the products of the Dis 
tillation of Peat. 

Professor T, Andrews.—On Ozone. , 

Professor Voelcker—On the Proportion of Organic Pho 
phorus in Legumin. pi . 

Dr. Gladstone.—On the use of the Prism in Detecting In- 
purities. ; 

Professor Voelcker.—On the Composition of American Phos 
phate of Lime. On Basic Phosphates of Lime. hi 

Dr. Gladstone, F.R.S.—On Dichromatic Phenomena ex! 
bited by Coloured Matters in Solution. 

Dr, Anderson.—On the Constitution of Paraffine from diffe 
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B, C. Brodie, F.R.S.—On a new Combination of Carbon» 
* “Oxygen, and Hydrogen, formed by the Oxidation of 

Graphite; and on the appearance of Carbon under the 
Microscope. ; é 

Dr. Stephenson Macadam.—On the Detection of Strychnine. 

Dr. Apjohn.—On some compounds of Cyanogen. 

Dr, Miall.—On the Melting Points of Bodies. 

Professor Mallett.—On the Atomic Weight of Aluminum, 

Dr, Gladstone.—Chemical Notes: 1. Explosive Potassium ; 
2, On Froth. 

Dr, Odling—To communicate a paper by E. Riley, on Fused 
Cast-iron. 

Professor G. Wilson.—On the Processes for the Detection of 
Fluorine. 

Professor Voelcker.— On the Composition of Norwegian 


ite. 

isha Hodges.—Supplementary Report on the Proeess 
employed in the Preparation of the Flax Plant for Tex- 
tile Purposes. 

Professor Voelcker.—On the Methods of Analysing the 
Super-Phosphates. - 

Dr, Gladstone—On the Decomposition by Heat of certain 
Ammoniacal Salts in Solution. 

Alphonse Gages.—On some Arseniates of Ammonia. 

Dr. Woods.—On the Time required by Compounds for De- 
composition. 

Professor Andrews.—On the Heat of Combination of Acids 
and Bases. 

Dr. Lee.—To communicate a paper, by the Rev. J. B. Reade, 
ona new Method of Forming Ammonio-Iodides of Metals, 

Professor W. B. Rogers,—Ozone Observations, 

Dr. Odling and Dr. Dupré.—On the Presence of Copper in 
the Tissues of Plants and Animals. 

Professor W. B. Rogers.—To communicate a paper, by Dr. 
A. A. Hayes, on some Modified Results attending the 
Decomposition of Bituminous Coal. 

Professor Sullivan—Remarks on the Solubility of Salts at 
High Temperatures, and on the Action of Saline Solu- 
tions on Silicates under the Influence of Heat and 
Pressure. 

Dr. Odling.—On the Effects of Alum in Panification. 

M.PAbbé Moigno.—On Three new Electrotype Processes, 
with Specimens:—1st.M. Lenoir’s process for the produc- 
tion of Busts, Statues, and Groupsin full Relief by aSingle 
Operation. 2nd. M. Oudry’s process for Galvanizing or 
Coppering Iron and Cast-iron to any thickness required, 
without the Cyanide Bath, and its Employment in Com- 
merce and the Navy. 3rd. Christofe and Bouillet’s pro- 
cess for Strengthening Electro-types. To present, in 
the name M. Bertsch, Microscopic Photographs; and 
in the name of M. Bingham, Improved Photographie 
Copies of Oil Paintings; and in the name of M. Niepce 
de St. Victor, a perfectly New Method of Exhibiting, by 
means of Photography, the Phosphorescence and Fluor- 
escence of Bodies. 

Dr. Daubeny.—On the Conversion of Paper into Parchment. 

Mr. a the Preservation of Albumenized Collodion 

lates, 

Dr. Gilbert—To communicate a paper by Messrs. Lawes, 
Gilbert, and Pugh. Preliminary Notice of Researches 
on the Assimilation of Nitrogen by Plants. 

Dr. Apjohn.—On the Amount of Nitrogen in the Alga. 

Professor W. K. Sullivan.—On a Process for the Determina- 
tion of Nitrates in Plants. 

Professor Voelcker.—On the Influence of Salts upon Ger- 
mination. 

G. C. Foster.—Suggestions towards a Systematic Nomen- 
clature for Organic Bodies. 

Dr. Barnes and Dr. Odling.—On the Condition of Thames 
Water as affected by London Sewage. 

Alphonse Gages.—On the Specific Gravity of Chloride Nitro- 
gen, with some Remarks on its Action upon Alcohol. 

Sir James Murray.—On the choice of Annual compared with 
Perennial Fertilizers. 

R. L, Johnson.—On Hluminating Peat Gas. 

Dr. Rawdon Macnamara.—On Coloured Confectionery. 

J, W. Rodgers.—On some of the Properties of Carbonized 
Peat Moss, in its Uses Chemically and Medicinally. On 
the Chemical Properties of the Potatoe, and its Uses as 
a general Article of Commerce if properly manipulated. 

.C. A, Cameron.—On Urea as a direct source of Nitrogen 
in Vegetation, 
Section C.—Geology. 

President—The Lord Talbot de Malahide, President of the 
Geological Society of Dublin. 

Vice-Presidents.—Richard Griffith, LL.D.; Professor Haugh- 
ton, F.G.8.; J. Beete Jukes, F.R.S.; Thomas Oldham, 
F.R.S.; Colonel Portlock, R.E., F.R.S. 

Seeretaries.—Professor Harkness, F.R.S.; Gilbert Saunders, 
M.R.LA.; Robert H. Scott. 

Committee —Sir J, Alexander; Robert Godwin-Austen, F.R.S.; 
James M‘Adam, F.G.S.; E. W. Binney, F.R.S.; J. S. 
Bowerbank, F.R.S.; Dr. Black, F.G.S.; Antonio Brady; 
W. H. Bailey, F.G.S.; Robert Chambers, F.G.S.; Robert 
Caldwell; Dr. Croker; Rev. Professor Crolly; G. V. Du 
Noyer, F.G.S.; Right Honourable Earl of Enniskillen, 
F.R.S.; D, Forbes, F.G.S.; R. Were Fox, F.R.S.; Wil- 
liam Gray, F.G.S.; William Hopkins, F.R.S.; H. H. 
Howell, ¥.G.S.; Robert Hutton, F.R.S.; Thomas Hut- 
ton, F.GS., M.R.L.A.; John Kelly, F.G.S.; Professor 
De Koninck; Professor W. King; Robert Mallet; 
Professor J. R. Mallet; William Murray, F.G.S.; Domi- 
nickM‘Causland; Dr. Melville; Professor Macdonald ; 
David Page, F.G.S.; William Peace, F.G.S.; William 
Pengelly, F.G.S.; Professor a F.R.S.; Professor 
H. D. ers, F.G.S,; Professor W. B. Rogers, F.G:S. ; 
Rev. W. S. Symonds, F.G.S.; Professor Scouler, M.D.; 
Frederick J. Sydney, LL.D.; Herr Robert Schlagintweit; 
Herr Herman Schlagintweit; Professor Wyville Thom- 

son, F.G.S.; Rev. H. Wood, F,G.S,; Edward Wood, 
F.GS,; James Yates, F.R.S, 





Mr. J. B. Jukes.—To exhibit and describe so much of the 
one-inch Geological Nap of Ireland as is published, or 
on the point of publication. 

M. de Koninck.—On the Woodocrinus, a genus of Crinoidea 
from the Carboniferous Limestone of Yorkshire. 

Mr. R. W. Fox.—Report on the Temperature of some deep 
Mines in Cornwall. 

Sir R. I. Murchison.—The Quartz Rocks, Mica-Schists, and 
Crystalline Limestones of the North West Highlands of 
Scotland proved to be of Lower Silurian date by some 
recent discoveries of Fossils by Mr. C. Peach. With a 
note by Mr. Salter. 

Rev. Mr. Haughton.—Remarks on some Fossil Plants from 
— Sandstones of Hook Point, County of Wex- 

ord. 

Mr. Harkness.—On the Records of a Triassic Shore. 

Rev. Mr. Symonds.—On a new Fossil of the Old Red Sand- 
stone of Herefordshire. 

Mr. Du Noyer.—On the junction of Slates and Granite of 
Killiney Hill. 

Cavaliere G. Meneghini—Notices of the Recent Advances of 
Paleontological Diseovery in the Tuscan Territory. 
Rev. W.S. Symonds, F.G.S.—On some Phenomena in the 

Malvern District. 

Professor James Buckman, F.G.S., F.L.S.—On the Oolite 
Rocks of the Cotteswold Hills. 

Professor Owen, F.R.S.—Un a New Species of Anoplo- 
therioid Mammal (Dichobune Ovinum, Cuv.) from the 
Upper Eocene of Herdwell, Hants, with remarks on 
the genera Dichobune, Xiphodon, and Microtherium. 

Professor Owen.—On the Scelidotherium leptocephalum, a 
Megatherioid Quadruped from La Plata. 

Edward Hull, F.G.S.—On the Geology of the Cotteswold 


ills. 

T. Wright, M.D., F.R.S.E.—On the Oceurrence of Upper 
Lias Ammonites in the (so called) Basement Bed of the 
Inferior Oolite. 

Charles Moore, F.G.S.—On the Middle and Upper Lias of 
the West of England. 

John E. Lee, F.G.S.—On some Fossil Fishes from the Strata 
of the Moselle. On an Elephant’s Grinder from the 
Cerinthium Limestone. 

Professor W. B. Rogers.—On the Discovery of Paradoxides 
in New England. 

Mr. R. Mallet.—Fourth Report on the Facts of Earthquakes. 

Mr. Sorby.—On some Facts connected with Slaty Cleavage 
and Foliation. 

Professor King.—On the Relation between the cleavage of 
Minerals and the Cleavage of Rocks. 

Rev. Professor Haughton.—To Exhibit a Model Illustrative 
of his Views relative to Slaty Cleavage. 

Professor Harkness.—On the Jointing and Dolomitization of 
the Lower Carboniferous Limestone in the neighbour- 
hood of Cork, 

Dr. Clarke.—On Certain Alterations of Level on the Sea 
Coast of part of the County of Waterford, and the cause 
thereof. 

Professor Hennessy.—On the Existence of Forces capable 
= we the Sea-level during different Geological 
Spochs, : 

Mr. R. Godwin-Austen.—On the Occurrence of a Boulder of 
Granite in the White Chalk of the South-east of Eng- 


land. 

Herr Herman Schlagintweit—Remarks on Geological Ob- 
servations in India, particularly in Reference to the 
Erosion of Rivers. 

Mr. Hopkins,—Experimental Researches on the Conductive 
Powers of various Rocks, and the bearing of the Results 
upon Theories of Terrestrial Temperature. 

Dr, Kinahan.—On the Zoological Relations of the Cambrian 
Rocks of Bray Head and Howth. 

Mr. T. Oldham.—A General Sketch of the Districts already 
examined by the Geological Survey of India. 

Professor H. D. Rogers.—On the Geological Survey of Penn- 
sylvania, with Maps and Illustrations, 

Mr, Bailey.—On some Fossils from the Carboniferous Lime- 
stone of the County Limerick. On a New Fossil Fern 
from the Coal Measures near Glin, County Limerick. 

Mr, G. F. Habershon.—Notes from the Barbary Coast, with 
Fossils : communicated by Dr. Gladstone. 

Mr. J. Bermingham.—On the Drifts of West Galway and the 
East parts of Mayo, 

Mr, A. B. Wynne.—A short Notice of the Potter’s Clay and 
Lignites of the County Tipperary, south of Cahir. 

Mr. F. = Foot.—On the Geology of the Neighbourhood of 
Tralee. 

Professor Harkness.—On the Geology of Caldbeck Fells, and 
the Lowest Sedimentary Rocks of Cumberland. 

The a W. S. Symonds.—On some Fossils from the Severn 
Dri 


t. 

—_ — and Du Noyer.—On the Geology of Lambay 
Island. 

Mr. M‘Adam.—On Fossils from Cultra, near Belfast. 

Mr, D. Page.—On the Skeleton of a Seal trom the Pleistocene 
Beds of Stratheden. Further Notes on the Palxozoic 
Strata of Scotland. On some new Fossil Forms from 
the Old Red Sandstone of Scotland. Contributions 
towards the Restoration of Cephalaspis and its kindred. 


Section D.—Zoology and Botany, including Physiology. 
President, — Professor William Henry Harvey, M.D., 
M.R.IA. 


Vice-Presidents.— Professor G. J. Allman, M.D., F.R.S.; 
Professor Charles G. Daubeny, M.D.; A. H. Halliday, 
M.R.LA., F.L.S.; Professor Robert Harrison, M.D., 
M.R.LA.; W. Ogilby, F.L.S., B.Z.8., M.R.LA.; Sir 
John Richardson, F.R.S. 

Secretaries.—Protessor John R. Kinahan, M.B., M.R.1L.A.; 
Edwin Lankester, M.D., M.F.R.S.; Robert Patterson 
M.R,.LA.; William Edward Steele, M.D 
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Committee.—R. L. Allman; Professor T. C. Archer; William 
Andrews, M.R.I.A.; Wm. Baird, M.D.; J. 8. Bower- 
bank, F.R.S.; C. C. ~~ M.A.; Rev. P. Carpenter; 
Alexander Carte, A.M., M.B., M.R.L.A.; Professor J. H. 
Corbett, M.D.; D. J. Corrigan, M.D., M.R.1.A.; Charles 
P. Croker, M.D.; W.C. Domville; J. P. Edwards, Ph.D.; 
Alfred Furlong, M.R.I.A.; Hon. George S. Gough; 
Joseph R. Green; Alexander H. Halliday, A.M., F.L.S., 
M.R.I.A.; Thomas Hayden, M.D., F.R.C.S.1.; Rev. H. 
H. Higgins; Rev. Thomas Hincks; John Hogg, M.A., 
F.R.S.; James S. Hughes, M.D.; G.C. Hyndman; Pro- 
fessor Arthur Jacob, M.D.; Professor R. D. Lyons, 
M.D.; Robert MacAndrew, F.R.S.; Professor William 
Macdonald, M.D.; Professor A. G. Melville, M.D.; Rev. 
C. P. Miles, M.D.; D. Sinclair; Professor Wyville 
Thomson, LL.D., F.R.S.E.; Edward Waller; Edward 
Percival Wright, M.R.I.A.; Edward Wright, LL.D. 


Dr. Daubeny.—Final Report on the Vitality of Seeds, 

Professor George Wilson.—On the Employment of the living 
Electric Fishes as Medical Shock Machines. 

Mr. Hyndman.—Provisional Report of the Belfast Dredging 
Committee, including List of Foraminifera by Professor 
Williamson, and of Shells found in Shell Sand by Mr, 
Waller and Mr. Hyndman. 

Mr. Patterson.—Report by Professor Dickie, M.D., on the 
Mollusca of Strangford Lough, and part of the Irish 
Channel. 

Professor Macdonald, M.D.—On the Cranium of Osseous 
Fishes, and its Vertebrate and Articulate Homologies. 

Mr. Hogg.—On Variations of British Plants. ; 

Rev. F. 0. Morris.—On the Specifie Distinetions of Uria 
troile and Uria lachrymans. 

Rev. L. Jenyns.—On the Variation of Species. 

Professor Henslow.—On Triticoidal forms of Zgilops. On 
the Specific Identity of Centaurea Nigrescens and Nigra. 

Professor Goodsir, M.D.--On the Morphological Relations of 
the Nervous System in the Annulose and Vertebrate 
Types of Organization. 

Dr. Vogel.—Description of the Ajuh, a kind of Whale found 
in the River Benué, (Central Africa,) in September, 1855, 

Albany Hancock.—Remarks on the Anatomy of Brachio- 


a, 

Joshua Alder.—On some new British Zoophytes. ; 

Dr, Williams.—On the Minute Structure of the Branchie of 
the Echinide, and on the Cephalopodous Mollusea, On 
the Fluid System of the Nematoid Enxtozoa, 

Andrew Murray.—On a New Species of Echeneis. _ 

Dr. Redfern.—Notice of a Simple Method of Applying the 
Compound Microscope to the Examination of the Con- 
tents of Aquavivaria. ’ 

J. S, Bowerbank.—A Further Report on the Vitality of the 
Spongiade, 

Professor Kinahan.—Notes on cercain British Genera of 
Isopoda. 

Mr. E. Percival Wright.—Notes on a Visit to Mitchelstown 
Cave, County Tipperary. P 

Rev. P. Carpenter.—Notice of Peculiarities of Growth in the 


cide. 

Mr. R. Q. Crouch.—On the Embryo State of Palinwrus vul- 

aris. 

Dr. Buist.—On the Lotus or Sacred Bean of India, ; 

Mr. R. Schlagintweit.—Remarks on some Animals of Thibet 
and India, 

Mr. J. Ralfs.—Remarks on the Siliceous Cells formed in the 
Frustules of Diatomacee. 

Professor T. C, Archer.—Remarks on the Report of the 
Products Imported in Liverpool from 1851. ’ 

Mr. William Andrews.—Remarks on the Sea Fisheries of 
Ireland, with Reference to their Investigation Practi- 
cally and Scientifically. 

Professor Buckman.—Repor. on Experiments on the Growth 
of Plants in the Botanical Gardens at Cirencester. 

Dr. Redfern.—On a Variety of Flustrella hispida, with its 
Development. . 

Rev. James Yates.—Exhibition of Specimens of the Fruits 
of Cycadacee and Conifere. To exhibit Fossil Cones. 

Mr. a axwell Masters.—Contributions to Vegetable Tera- 
tology. 

Professor Buckman.—On the Occurrence of Cnicus tuberosus. 

—_= aceite the Forms of Diatomacee found in 

halk, 

Mr. E. Birchall.—List of Additions to Irish Lepidoptera. 

Mr. Edward Percival Wright.—On the Distribution of Mol- 
luscan Types in the Vicinity of Dublin. 

Professor Kinahan.—To exhibit Specimens of Rocks bored 
by Patella vulgaris. - 

Mr. Richard Dowden (Richard).—A brief Suggestion recom- 
mending a more complete Compilation of the Facts 
illustrating the Physiology of Secretion. 


Sus-sgction D.—Physiological Science. 


President.—Robert Harrison, M.D., M.R.I.A., Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology, T.C.D. 

Vice-Presidents.—Sir H. Marsh, Bart.; Professor Hugh 
Carlisle; Professor F, C, Faye, Christiania; Dr. Jacob ; 
Dr. Laycock, Professor of Practice of Medicine, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh; Sir Philip Crampton, Bart., 
F.R.S., M.R.LA. 

Secretaries.—Robert D. Lyons, M.B., M.R.LA., &e.; Pro- 
fessor Redfern. . 

Committee.—-Dr, Banks; Dr. J. Barker; Dr. J. K. Barton ; 
Dr. James Black; Dr. Carte; Dr. Churchill; Dr. Cor- 
bett; Dr. J. C. Draper; Dr. William T,. Gairdner; Dr. 
Gordon; Dr. Griffin; Professor Hayden, C.U.L; D 
James Hughes; Dr. Kinahan; Dr. Law; a 
F.R.C.S.E.; Dr. Robert M‘Donnell; Dr. Wi él 
Moore; Dr. Osborne; Dr. Poznanski; Dr, Steele; Dr. 
Wyville Thompson ; Dr. Tyrrell. 


Professor Alison.—On the @ priori Principles of Biology. 
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Dr, Poznanski.—On the Connexion of Atmospheric Vicissi- 
tudes with Epidemic Disease. 

Dr. Haughton.—On the Oriental Bath. 

Professor Hayden.—On the Physiological Relations of Albu- 
men, 

Dr. Poznanski.—Notice of a New Sphygmometer. 

Dr. Gairdner.—On the Mortality of certain Diseases, 

Dr. Lankester.—On Alteration of Generations, and Parthe- 
nogenesis in Plants and Animals, 

Mr. Lister.—On the Minute Anatomy of the Lacteal System. 

Professor Lyons, C.U.I., on the part of Dr. Hardy.—On an 
Apparatus for Local Application of Chloroform. 

Dr. Millingin—On a Mode of Preserving the Vaccine Virus 
in Glycerine. 

Dr. Robert M‘Donnell.—On the Valvular Apparatus con- 
nected with the Vascular System of certain Abdominal 
Viscera. 

Dr. H. Carlisle—Some Observations on the Functions of 
the External Ear. 

Dr. Gairdner—On the Action of the Auriculo-Ventricular 
Valves of the Heart. 

Professor Lyons, C.U.1—On the Importance of a Uniform 
Standard of Micrometric Measurement. 

Mr, J. P. Hennessy.—On certain Pathological Characters of 
the Blood Corpuscles, 


Srction E.—Geography and Ethnology. 


President.—Rev. James Henthorn Todd, D.D., Pres, R.1.A. 

Vice-Presidents.— Major-General Chesney, R.A., D.C.L., 
F.R.S.; John Crawford, F.R.G.S.; Rear-Admiral R. Fitz- 
roy; Edward Hincks, D.D.; Rev. Charles William Wall, 
D.D., Vice-Provost T.C.D.; Wm. R. Wilde, M.R.LA. 

Secretaries.— Richard Cull, F.S.A., 13, Tavistock-street, Bed- 
ford-square, London; Samuel Ferguson, M.R.1.A., 20, 
North Great George-street, Dublin; Richard R. Madden, 
M.D., F.R.C.S., Eng. Leitrim Lodge, Cullenswood Ave- 
nue, Rathmines; Dr. Norton Shaw, Royal Geographical 
Society, 15, Whitehall-place, London. 

Committee—Sir James Alexander, F.R.G.S.; John Anster, 
LL.D.; J. A. Baker, F.R.C.S.; John B. Barker, M.B. ; 
Richard Beamish, F.R.S.; William Beaufort, F.R.G.S.; 
W. G. Blackie, Ph.D., F.R.G.S.; C. H. Bracebridge, 
F.R.G.S.; Rev. Samuel Butcher, D.D.; Lieut. Wm. 
Chimmo, R.N.; Dillon Croker, F.S.A.; Eugene Curry, 
M.R.I.A.; John Thomas Gilbert, M.R.I.A.; John Grat- 
tan, Belfast; R. Hepburn, F.G.S.; Rev. Henry H. Hig- 
gins; William Hilton Hovell, F.R.G.S.; John Hogg, 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S.; Charles Haliday, M.R.I.A.;' David 
Laing, For. Sec. Soe. Antiq. Scot. ; Lieut.-Col. Larcom, 
R.E., F.R.G.S.; Captain Leach, R.E.; John Lee, LL.D., 
F..R.S; Rev. Dr. David Livingstone; John Macd i, 
F.R.GS.; Professor Wm. Macdonald, M.D.; ‘Captain 
Maguire, R.N.; Clement R. Markham, F.R.G.S.; John 
O'Donovan, LL.D.; William Ogilby, F.L.S.; Lord Rad- 
stock; Sir John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.G.S.; 
Rev. Charles William Russell, D.D.; A. B, St. Leger, 
F.R.G.S.; S. Siegfried, Ph.D.; Rev. George Sidne 
Smith, D.D.; J. Huband Smith, M.R.I.A.; Lieut.-Col. 
W. J. Smythe, R.A., F.R.G.S.; Professor Sparks, late 
President Cambridge College, U.S.; Rev. Thomas Stack, 
F.T.C.D.; J. K. Watts, F.R.G.S,; James Yates, F.R.S, 





John O’Donovan, LL.D.—On the Characteristics, Physical 
and Moral, of the Gaels of Ireland and Scotland. 

Captain Sherard Osborne, R.N.—On the Sea of Azof, and the 
Sivash or Putrid Sea. 

John Beddoe, M.D.—On the Physical Characters of the An- 
cient and Modern Germans. 

Sir John Davis, Bart.—On China, with more immediate re- 
ference to —_— Operations in that quarter. 

Gordon M. Hills —In reference to Drawings of the Round 
Towers of Ireland, to be exhibited at the Royal Irish 
Academy. 

Saintiago Jackson.—On Routes from Lima to the Navigable 
Branches of the Amazon, with Remarks on Eastern 
Peru as a Field for Emigration. 

Duncan McPherson, M.D., F.R.G.S.— Researches in the 
Crimean Bosphorus, and on the Site of the Ancient 
Greek City of Pantecapeum, (Kertch.) 

F. D. Hartland, F.S.A., F.R.G.S.—Vesuvius and its Erup- 
tions, Illustrated by a splendid Collection of Drawings 
by W. Bayliss. 

Captain Charles Sturt, F.R.G.S., &c.—On Recettt Discoveries 
in Australia. 

Captain Spratt, C.B.—The Route between Kustenjeh and 
the Danube. 

Archdeacon of Cardigan.—On the Site of Ecbatana. 

George V. Du Noyer, M.R.I.A.—On the Remains of Early 
Stone-built Fortresses and Habitations in the County 
of Kerry. 

John Hogg, F.R.S.—On the Supposed Biblical names of 
Baalbec and on the Position of Baalgad. 

Rev. Charles Russell, D.D.—On the Inhabitants and Dialect 
of the Barony of Forth, in the County of Wexford. 

Kenneth Sutherland, R.N., F.R.G.S., H.M.S. ‘Agamemnon,’ 
Observations on Vancouver Island. 

John O'Donovan, LL.D.—On the Moral and Intellectual 
Characteristics of the Gael of Ireland and Scotland. 

R, Siegfried, Ph. D.—On an Inscription in the Language of 
Ancient Gaul, and on the Recent Researches of Zeuss 
and others into that Language. 

John Grattan, N.H.S., Belfast—On some Skulls discovered 

in an Ancient Sepulchral Mound near Mount Wilson ia 
the King’s County, 

Humphry Minchin, MD—On the Macrocephali, 

Richard Cull, F.S.A.—On the Character, Extent, and Ethno- 
logical Value of: the Indo-European Element in the 
Language of Finland. 

Rey. Dr. David Livingstone.—A Short Statement of Dis- 
coveries in Southern Africa, preparatory to an Address 





on the Climate, River-Systems, and People, to be de- 
livered in the Evening. 

D. Wilson, LL.D.—On the Supposed Unity of the American 
Race. 

Rev. F. Crawford.—On the Affinities existing between the 
Hebrew and the Celtic. 

William Ogilby, F.L.S.—On the Dispersion of particular 
kinds of Domestic Animals as connected with the great 
Ethnological Divisions of Mankind. 

Admiral Fitzroy. R.N.—On the possible Migrations and 
Variations of the Earlier Families of the Human Race. 

Herr Hermann Schlagintweit.—On some Measurements of 
different Races in India and the High Asia. 

Professor W. K. Sullivan, M.R.I.A—On the Influence which 
Physical Characteristics exert upon the Language and 
Mythology of a People, as a means of tracing the Aflini- 
ties of Races. 

Major-General Chesney, R.A., D.C.L., F.R.S.—On the Routes 
of Communication between England and India, 

Thomas Hodgkin, M.D.—On the Isthmus of Suez. 

Rev. Edward Hincks, D.D.—On the Relation between the 
Newly-Discovered Accadian Language and the Indo- 
European, Semitic, and Egyptian Languages; with 
Remarks on the Original Values of certain Semitic 
Letters, and on the state of the Greek Alphabet at 
different periods, 

William Macdonald, M.D.—On the Sources and Origins of 
ee Races, and their Languages, more especially the 

eltic. 

Professor Martin Hennessy, M.R.I.A.—On the Influence of 
the Gulf Stream on the Climate of Ireland, 


Section F.—Economic Science and Statistics, 


President.—The Archbishop of Dublin. 

Vice-Presidents.—Lord Monteagle; Edwin Chadwick, C.B.; 
The Recorder of Birmingham; James A. Lawson, Q.C., 
LL.D.; Edward Baines; John Strang, LL.D.; William 
Donnelly, LL.D.; F.G. P. Neison; James R. Napier. 

Secretaries,—William Newmarch; Professor Cairnes; Henry 
Dix Hutton, LL.B. 

Committee. — Edward Barrington; Richard Barrington; 
The Lord Chief Baron; William Bottomley; Robert 
Chambers; John Crawfurd; W. Neilson Hancock, 
LL.D.; —— Halsall; James Haughton; Professor In- 
gram, LL.D. F.T.C.D.; M. Jottrand; James W. 
Kavanagh, Head Inspector of National Schools; Lieut.- 
Col. Larcom, R.E., LL.D.; Professor Laycock; John 
Lentaigne; Professor Leslie; Corr Vander Maeren; 
Joseph John Murphy; William Murray; Professor 
O'Hagan; William Pare; James Perry; Jonathan Pim; 
The Lord Provost of Glasgow; J. Shuttleworth ; James 
Moncrieff Wilson; James Yates, F.R.S, 


His Grace the President.—Introductory Address, 

John Strang, LL.D.—On the Rise, Progress, and Value of 
the Embroidered Muslin Manufacture of Scotland and 
Treland. 

Richard Dowden.—On a Cash Land Trade, Wholesale and 

etail, 

Joseph John Murphy.—Reasons for Extending Limited 
Liability to Banking Companies. 

William Newmarch.—On the Recent Legislation relative 
to Joint Stock Companies and Joint Stock Banks. 

J.T. Danson,—On the Ages of the Population in Liverpool 
and Manchester. 

Charles M. Willich_—On Annuities on Lives, 
for Ascertaining the Expectation of Life. 

Vincent Scully, M.P.—On the Population of Ireland, from 
1603 to 1856, with Notes suggestive of the Causes for 
the Periodical Increase or Decrease. 

John Strang, LL.D.—On the Money Rate of Wages of 
Labour in Glasgow and the West of Scotland, 

William Newmarch.—On the Credit Mobilier and other re- 
cent Credit Institutions in France. 

John T. Danson.—On the Wirral Peninsula: its Condition 
and Prospect in connexion with Liverpool and the Man- 
chester District. 

W. Neilson Hancock, LL.D.—The Definition of Income in 
Economie Science compared with the Existing Taxes 
on Income. 

Henry John Porter.—Census of the Province of Canterbury, 
New Zealand, 

Charles Bianconi—On his Car Establishment in Ireland, 

John Strang, LL.D.—On the Advantages arising from the 
Improvement of Tidal Rivers as exemplitied by the 
State of the Clyde. 

Professor Leslie-—On Competition at the Bar, On Profes- 
sional Incomes, 

James M. Wilson.—On the Statistics of Crime in Ireland 
from 1842 to 1856, 

Edwin Chadwick.—On the Economical, Educational, and 
Social Importance of Open and Public Competitive Ex- 
aminations. 

James Haughton.—On the Necessity of Prompt Measures 
for the Suppression of Intemperance. 

Henry Clay.—On the Effect of Good and Bad Times on Com- 
mittals to Prison. 

Edwin Chadwick.—On the Dependence of Moral and Crimi- 
ual on Physical Conditions of Populations, 

Henry MeCormac, M.D.—On the Influence of Inadequate or 
Perverted Development in the Production of Insanity, 
Disease, Want, and Crime. 

J. C, Symons.—On Criminal Statistics, 

Henry ohn Porter.—On the Census of Sydney, New South 
Wales. 

James Yates.—On the Application of the Decimal Scale in 
the Construction of Maps. On the Use of Prime Num- 
bers in English Measures, Weights, and Coinage. 

Richard H. Walsh.—On Equitable Villages in America, to be 
read by W_N. Hancock, LL.D. 

John Locke,—On the Incumbered Estates Court Commission, 


On a Formula 





John Phillips,—On the Money Grants of the British Assogg 
tion, 
James W. Kavanagh.—Sketch of the Rise, Progress, an 
present Prospects of Popular Education in Ireland, 
Charles Atherton.—Suggestions for Statistical Inquiry on the 
Influence of the Constructive Type of Ships on the By. 
nomy of Mercantile Transport. 

Arthur Moore.—On the Registration of British Marriagg 
and Deaths in Lreland. 

W. H. Jemison.—On the Prevention of Crime. 

W. M. Tartt.—Report on the Criminal Statistics of this ang 
certain Foreign Countries. 

Nivere—On Cottage Gardening and Labourers’ Holdings, 

S. Browne.—On the Proportion of Marriages at different 
Ages of the Sexes, 

J. P. Hemessy.—On Agricultural and Manufacturing 
Industry, 

Cadogan Williams,—On Deferred Annuities, 


Section G.—Mechanical Science, 


President.—The Ear] of Rosse, M.R.I.A. 

‘ice-Presidents.—George Rennie, F.R.S.; Robert Mallett, 
M. Inst. C. E.; Sir John Macneill, F.R.S.; John Scott 
Russell, F.R.S.; William Dargan, M.R.LA. 

Secretaries—James Thompson, C.E.; William T. Doyne, i, 
Tust. C. E.; Henry Wright; Protessor Downing, LL.D,; 
Alexander Tate, Secretary Inst, C.E.I. 

Committee.—J. G. Aphold, F.R.S.; Charles Atherton, ¥f, 
Inst. C.E.; P. W. Barlow, F.R.S.; James Barton, M, 
Inst. C.E.; J. Beattie; Major Blakesley; Sir Thotoas 
Deane, M.R.I.A.; J. C. Dennis, F.R.A'S.; Wm. Pair 
bairn, F.R.S.; B, Fothergill; R. H. Frith, M. Inst, 
C.E.I.; Barry D. Gibbons, V.P. Inst. C.E.I.; Dr, Green; 
Thomas Grubb, M.R.1.A.; Wm. J. Hancock; 8. Wilfred 
Haughton; Andrew Henderson, F.S.A, and A.LCE; 
G. W. Hemans, Pres. Inst, C.E.I.; J.*Hill, M. Ins, 
C,E.I.; Professor Jack; George Lowe, F.R.S.; J. Me 
Connell, V.P. Inst. Mec. Eng.; John Macgregor; 6, 
M. Millar, M. Inst, C.E.1.; J. Motlat; Admiral Moor 
som; J. R, Napier, V.P. Inst. Eng. Scot.; James Nas 
myth; J. B. Nielson, F.R.S.; P. Neville, M. Inst. 
C.E.I.; James Oldham; Jacob Owen, M.R.I.A.; James 
H. Owen, M.R.LA.; W. J. Macquorn Rankine, F.RS, 
Pres, Inst. Eng. Seot.; Rev. Doctor Robinson, F.RS,; (. 
B. Robinson ; W. Smith, C.E, ; G. Johnston Stoney ; B.B, 
Stoney, M.R.LA.; Sykes Ward; Charles Vignoles, 
F.R.S,; George Wilkinson, M.R.LA.; Thomas Wilson, 
F.GS.; B. Wooderott; Rev. Joseph Woolley, LL.D; 
The Lord Wrottesley, Pres. R.S, 


C. Vignoles.—On the Adapcation of Suspension Bridges to 
Sustain the Passage of Railway Trains, 

P, W. Barlow.—On the Mechanical Effect of Combining 
Girders and Suspension Chains. 

J. Nasmyth.—Report on Ventilation of Coal Mines by 
F 


‘ans. 

A. Henderson, M.S.A., C.E., M.G.S.— A Report on the 
Measurements of Ships for Tonnage. 

Professor Hennessy.—On the Inundation of Rivers, 

G, Rennie, F.R.S.—On the Friction and Resistance of Screw 
Propellers when Driven at High Rates of Velocity, and 
when Immersed at Different Depths below the Surface 
of the Water. ; 

G. Rennie.—Continued Report on Development of Heat in 
Agitated Water. 

B, Stoney.—On Form of Entrances to Tidal Basins, 

R. H. Frith.—On Macadamized Roads. , 

G. Molesworth.—On the Tangent Wheel as a Hydrauli 
Motor. 

J. W. Dodds.—Improvements in Iron and Steel,*and their 
Application to Railway and other Purposes. 

W. Fairbairn.—Report on the Collapse of Tubes. r 

J, Hartnup, F.R.AS., communicated by J. C. Dennis 
F,R.A.S.—On Controlling the Movements of Ordinary 
Clocks by Galvanic Currents, 

Admiral Moorsom, communicated by H. Wright.—On the 
want of Facts regarding the Performances of Vessels 
at Sea, 

Hon. J. Wetherhead, U.S.—On Superheated Steam. 

R, Mallet.—On the Construction of the Thirty-six Ind 
Mortars, made by order of Her Majesty’s Government. 

Captain Blakeley.—Improvements in Artillery. 

James Oldham.—Continuation of Report read in 1853 on the 
Rise, Progress, and Present Position of Steam Navigt 
tion in Hull. 

J Beattie.—Coal-Burning Engines. 

T. Silver, U.S.—On the Importance of Regulating the Speed 
of Marine Engines. 

James Barton.—Boyne Viaduct. 

Professor W. Thompson.—On Machinery for Laying Sub 
marine Telegraph Cables. 

Andrew S, Hart.—On the Effect of the Resistance of Wate 
to an extended Cable. : 

H. Wright.—To communicate a paper, by Palestrini, on bis 
Submarine Electric Telegraph Cable. 

Charles Brooke.—Plan for Diminishing the Risk of Ivjuryt? 
the Atlantic Cable by an Elastic Regulator. 

Sir James Murray.—On the Laying of Submarine Telegraph 
Cables. 

A Henderson.—Reports on Statistics of Life Boats. 

William S, Ward.—To communicate a paper, by J. Bracke 
ridge, on the Working and Ventilation of Coal Mines. 

J. J. Hayes—On a Mode of rendering Peat economically 
available as a Fuel and as a source of Illuminating 6%. 

J. Moy.—Improvements in the Mode of Working Steal 
Engines. Philosophy of the Wave Line System. 

John Gray, M.D.—New Railway Signal, recently in use 
the Midland Great Western Railway. 

Captain Leech, R.E.—On the Use of Percussion Lights ft 
Preventing Collisions at Sea, 
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GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 


que Rev. George Phillips, B.D., Rector of San- 
don, Essex, has been elected President of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, in the room of the late Dr. 
Joshua King. Mr. Phillips graduated in mathe- 
matical honours in 1829, when he was Lighth 
Wrangler, and was elected Fellow of his College in 
1831. Till 1846 he was a College Tutor, until he 
obtained the College living of Sandon. During his 
residence at the University, Mr. Phillips exerted 
himself to promote the study of Hebrew and other 
Oriental languages. He has published a Syriac 
grammar, and 2 critical, exegetical, and philo- 
logical commentary on the Psalms. 

Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, Bart., M.D., who 
has long been one of the most eminent members 
ofthe medical profession, died at Brighton on Mon- 
day, after a lingering illness, in his 76th year. His 
father was also in the profession, practising in 
London, and his elder brother, Dr. John Clarke, 
was long the lecturer on midwifery at the Hun- 
terian School of Medicine. After receiving his 
preliminary education at St. Paul’s school, Charles 
Clarke studied medicine at St. George’s Hospital. 
Having been admitted a member of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, he served for a short time in the 
militia, and in the household brigade, but soon re- 
tired to private practice, and devoted himself to 
the special branch in which he became distin- 
guished. He joined his brother also as lecturer, 
and for many years his classes were the most po- 
pular on this subject. His ‘Observations on the 
Diseases of Women and Children,’ published in two 
parts, in 1814 and 1821, is a standard work in 
obstetric medicine. Dr. Clarke received his M.D. 
degree from the Archbishop of Canterbury. In 1831 
he received a baronetcy, having then for some 
years held the appointment of physician to Queen 
Adelaide. In 1842 he obtained the honorary de- 
greeof M.A. from the University of Cambridge, 
and was created a D.C.L. of Oxford in1845. He 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, elected in 1825. 
Sir Charles Clarke was much esteemed in private 
life. He had long retired from the active duties 
of the profession, but continued to take deep in- 
terest in the progress of medicine. 

Professor Haughton, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has called attention to some injudicious arrange- 
ments in the system of competitive examinations. 
His remarks refer to the Indian Civil Service, but 
the spirit of them applies to all appointments in 
foreign countries. ‘* We send men to India,” he 
says, “because they write good Greek or Latin 
verses, who are unacquainted with the names or 
properties of the commonest stones and plants they 
meet with, and know nothing of the material re- 
sources of the country they are sent to manage.” 
We should be very sorry to see classical scholarship 
undervalued, but the old routine scholastic studies 
have certainly more than their due share in the 
examination test papers. More weight ought to 
be given to a knowledge not only of general litera- 
ture and history, but also of physical science ; the 
education of the world, in short, as distinguished 
from that of the cloister. In the difficult duties 
that will fall to the lot of European magistrates 
and officers in India for years to come, more prac- 
tical accomplishments will be required than would 
qualify for a quiet Oxford scholarship. Since the 
Woolwich examinations for military appointments 
have been thrown open to competition, Dublin Uni- 
versity has sent, in two years, forty-three successful 
candidates, the mathematical and physical sciences 
holding a right place in the required qualifications. 
But in the Civil Service the Dublin school was less 
successful, which Professor Haughton ascribes to 
the insufficient place given to these subjects in the 
examination papers. We agree with him in think- 
ing that for the benefit of the public service a 
change is desirable, not in the studies, but in the 
examinations. 

It is interesting to know that a prosperous com- 
mencement has been made of the expedition under 
Captain M‘Clintock,‘in quest of the remains of Sir 
John Franklin, Captain Collinson announces 


tidings received from Baal’s river, Greenland, 
where Captain M‘Clintock had put in for the pur- 
pose of sending home one of his crew whose health 
was unequal to the exertions before them. The 
steamer Jor is found to answer admirably well, 
having forced her way through the pack, into 
Frederickshaal where they replenished their coal, 
and proceeded to Baal’s River, arriving there fifteen 
days in advance of Captain Inglefield in his memo- 
rable voyage of 1852. After touching at Disco, 
Captain M‘Clintock intends passing through the 
Wargat Straits, and calling at Proven and Uper- 
navic for dogs. The winter is said to have been a 
very stormy one, which will have the effect of 
breaking the ice up, and rendering the head of 
Baffin’s Bay clear. 

Judge Haliburton, with his irrepressible love of 
a joke, stated in his speech on India, at the 
Mansion House, that the Canadians offered to raise 
a regiment to serve in the Crimea, and that the 
offer was returned from England unanswered be- 
cause it was directed to the wrong office in White- 
hall. There was as much truth in this as in Mr. 
Dickens’ caricature of the Circumlocution Office. 
A Quebec paper reports that the Ottawa militia 
Field Battery have offered their services to the 
Government, and volunteered to serve in India, 
‘Sam Slick’ will some day be telling us that this 
offer was refused because the volunteers did not 
offer to find their own transport from the New to 
the Old World. 

The remarks that have been made lately about 
the comparative failure of the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion are neither just nor in good taste. If the num- 
ber of visitors has fallen short of the sanguine 
expectations of some calculators, it has not disap- 
pointed the responsible managers of the exhibition. 
Already between seven and eight hundred thousand 
visitors have been attracted, and the number will 
probably reach a million before the close of the 
season, This is a great result, considering how 
little the popular education in respect to art has 
been developed, and considering also the locality 
of the exhibition. If the collection could be trans- 
ferred to London, as has been proposed, taultitudes 
would enjoy a treat from which they are now de- 
barred by the expense of the journey and by the 
sacrifice of time required fora visit to Manchester. 
But this is only one form of expressing anxiety for the 
speedy establishment of a permanent National Gal- 
lery worthy of the nation. The Manchester Exhibi- 
tion has shown that this country possesses treasures 
of art outvaluing the most celebrated Continental 
collections. We hope yet to see them more concen- 
trated for exhibition in London, under the protec- 
tion, if not the actual property, of the Government. 
Meanwhile a debt of gratitude is owing to the men 
of Manchester for their liberality and public spirit. 
They have rendered good service to art, while pro- 
viding instruction and entertainment for large 
numbers of the people. If more have not availed 
themselves of the privilege, it is partly from the 
inconvenience of the locality, and partly from a 
deficiency of that art education and taste, which 
this exhibition will tend to deepen and diffuse. 

The formation of a National Association for the 
promotion of social science may turn out to be an 
event of greater importance than at first appears. 
There have been so many conferences and con- 
gresses of late years on education, temperance, 
peace, free-trade, and other subjects of interest, 
that this new scheme may not attract the public 
notice which it deserves, although inaugurated 
under the auspices of Lord Brougham, who is to 
preside at the first meeting, to be held at Birming- 
ham during the week beginning October 12. The 
meeting is to be divided into five sections, in 
which papers will be read on subjects of—1, Juris- 
prudence and Amendment of the Law ; 2, Educa- 
tion ; 3, Punishment and Reformation ; 4, Public 
Health ; 5, Social Economy. Lord John Russell, 
Sir John Pakington, the Bishop of London, Lord 
Stanley, and Lord Lyttleton will preside in the 
sections. Without referring to the details of the 
subjects included under the several departments, it 
is plain that this meeting will occupy a place in 
regard to the advancement of social science ana- 








logous to that held by the British Association 
with respect to physical science. The section of 
Statistics and Social Economy in the British Asso- 
ciation is of somewhat incongruous character, and 
the subjects there discussed are of the most mis- 
cellaneous kind. In regard to statistics, they 
properly belong to every branch of science, phy- 
sical as well as moral and political, and when 
purely statistical papers are withdrawn, the dis- 
cussion of social questions may well be transferred 
from the British Association meetings to those of 
the National Association now to be formed. 
There all such subjects will be fully considered, 
and, judging by the names in the general and 
sectional committees, this new league will exert an 
influence likely to be beneficial to the nation. As 
the Government and Parliament have been often 
influenced by recommendations on scientific sub- 
jects by the British Association, the conclusions on 
social points arrived at by the National Associa- 
tion may afford useful suggestions to the legisla- 
ture. Underthe department of Public Health, for 
instance, willbe considered all questions of sanitary 
reform, improvements in house construction, espe- 
cially as to the dwellings of the poor, improve- 
ments in draining, warming, and ventilation, pub- 
lic baths and washhouses, and similar institutions. 
The department will collect statistics as to the 
healthiness or unhealthiness of particular localities 
and occupations, and the influence of other causes 
on health and disease, with consideration of the 
functions of Government in respect to sanitary 
police, quarantine, and other arrangements for the 
public benefit. In the section of Social Economy 
will be discussed all matters relating to industrial 
wealth and progress, savings’ banks and insur- 
ances, the relation between employers and em- 
ployed, strikes and combinations, legislative inter- 
ference with hours and wages of labour, legislative 
regulation of professions and employments gene- 
rally, and of the price and means of supply, emi- 
gration, its effect and true conditions, industrial 
employment of women, industrial instruction of 
the working classes, exercise of public and private 
charity—many subjects, in short, of the highest im- 
portance, on which Parliament has sometimes to 
legislate without the careful inquiry and ample dis- 
cussion which will be given in the meetings of this 
National Association, which on social questions 
may grow to be an important institution of the 
country. 

The British Medical Journal states that it is 
decided to place the statue of Jenner in the open 
space at Trafalgar-square, at the opposite corner 
to that occupied by the effigy of the late Sir 
Charles Napier. This may be the decision of the 
medical committee in London, or the trustees of 
the fund, which is the fruit of a subscription in 
all parts of the world, but if the assent of Govern- 
ment has not been given, we think some better site 
might be chosen. At least there is some incon- 
gruity in placing Jenner in a line with men of war, 
on a ground consecrated by its name to the 
memory of national victories. The College of 
Physicians, it is true, is not far off, but even in 
Trafalgar-square a place might be chosen more 
appropriate. Some other hero, naval or military, 
would more fitly correspond with the opposite 
statue of the conqueror of Scinde. An equally 
honourable and more suitable site may surely be 
found for Jenner. 

The following note corrects an error in our last 
number :—“ Dublin, Sept. 8.—Sir,—Allow me to 
correct a slight mistake in the article on the 
British Association, which appeared in last Satur- 
day’s ‘Gazette.’ The writer alludes to an ‘ex- 
cursion to Arran and the Scottish coast,’ evidently 
under the impression that the Island of Arran was 
that in the Frith of Clyde. There was no excursion 
to the Scottish coast, but there was a very delight- 
ful one to Galway and the Islands of Arran, which 
a glance at the map of Ireland will show your 
correspondent lie a little to the south-west of Gal- 
way Bay.—Yours very truly, EBLana.” 

The misprint of a letter in an obituary notice 
has also to be corrected :—‘‘ Edinburgh, Sept. 3, 
1857.—Sir,—I lately sent to you a sketch of the 
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late Archibald Gorrie, from which a few state- 
ments were transferred to your columns. Through- 
out your remarks the name was spelt ‘ Corrie,’ 
and as other journals (such as the ‘ Gentleman’s 
Magazine’), have copied the error, I think it right 
to make this correction, which will render your 
remarks intelligible to those who were acquainted 
with the deceased naturalist, and will also pro- 
bably save much trouble to some future collector 
of biographical information.—I am, sir, your most 
obedient servant, GEORGE Lawson, Ph.D.” 

Dr. Livingstone is busily engaged in preparing 
for his return to the scenes of his adventurous 
explorations. He has made application to the 
Government for the use of a steamer by which he 
may be enabled to open up the path of commerce 
to Central Africa by the river Zambesi. Whatever 
aid may be required for Dr. Livingstone’s objects 
we trust may be readily granted. With all his 
courage, zeal, and perseverance, he has not dis- 
played any over-sanguine enthusiasm ; and a man 
of his temperament and experience will not seek 
to lead an expedition likely to be barren of impor- 
tant results. The expense would be but a fraction 
of what is daily swallowed up by military and 
other public services, and there are few who would 
not be willing to allow Dr. Livingstone a carte 
blanche as to the fitting-out of his new African 
expedition. 

A work of great importance is announced as 
shortly to appear from the celebrated house of 
Julius Perthes. It is an historical and genealogi- 
cal atlas of all the known countries of the world, 
from the birth of Christ down to our own times. 
Dr. Carl Hopf, ‘‘ Privatdocent” in the University 
of Bonn, is the author, a name which is a 
guarantee for diligent research and unwearied 
study. The book will be completed in nine parts. 

The telegraphic communication between Europe 
and Africa is at length completed, Mr. Newall 
having reported from Cagliari, Sept. 9, that the 
submarine cable has been successfully laid between 
Bona and Cape Teulada. The communication be- 
tween Teulada and Spartivento, a distance of 
seventeen miles, has to be made before the line is 
open to Algeria. The cable, a heavy one, with 
four conducting wires, has been laid in above 100 
nautical miles, of 1600 or 1700 fathoms of water ; 
the total distance covered is 124 nautical, or 145 
miles. We are sorry to hear that the managers of 
the Atlantic Telegraph Company are at this 
moment in perplexity, net knowing what to do 
under the existing circumstances. Objections to 
buying the cable for the Indian route have been 
strongly urged, and the Atlantic experiment may 
yet be repeated with the same cable, but more 
perfect mechanism for paying it out. 


M, Auguste Comte, the founder of the system 
of ‘ Positive Philosophy’ bearing his name, died at 
Paris on the 5th inst. He was born at Montpelier 
in 1798. In early life he was an ardent disciple 
and a friend of St. Simon, some of whose views for 
the reconstruction of society he warmly adopted. 
In his own maturer system he first laid down what 
he considered the general philosophical principles 
of Positivism, and then adduced dogmatic proposi- 
tions as the foundation of a new system of morals 
and of religion. Many of his pupils who assented 
to his philosophical views did not follow him in his 
social and spiritual extravagances. In this country 
his chief work has been made known by the trans- 
lations of Mr. G. H. Lewes and of Miss Marti- 
neau. The Positive system has not much chance 
of gaining ground, as in its philosophy it disre- 
gards the spirit of the Novum Organum, and in 
morals and religion the authority of the Bible. 
Comte was formerly Professor of Mathematics in 
the Polytechnic School, but latterly has lived in re- 
tirement, much esteemed by his friends, many of 
whom listened with emotion to the discourses de- 
livered at his funeral in the Cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise. 

M. Lichtenstein, the distinguished Prussian na- 
turalist, and director of the Royal Zoological Mu- 
seum at Berlin, died, we regret to state, somewhat 
suddenly a few days ago at Kiel. 








The Paris papers announce the death of Baron 
Chaillou des Barres, an eminent archeologist, and 
author of esteemed works on the archeology of 
Burgundy. He also wrote the libretto of an opera 
which Herold set to music. 

M. Flourens, perpetual secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences of Paris, announced in the last sitting 
the death of Dr. Marshall Hall in these terms :— 
‘*T have the sorrow to make known to the Aca- 
demy the death of Dr. Marshall Hall, one of its 
most esteemed correspondents, and one of the most 
celebrated physiologists of our epoch. Science 
loses in him a man of rare talent, an able observer, 
a sagacious thinker, and one who has enriched 
physiology with ingenious theories and experi- 
ments.” 

The Academy of Sciences of Paris has recom- 
mended to the Government M. Delafosse and M. 
Descloizeaux, as candidates for the Chair of Mine- 
ralogy in the Museum of Natural History, vacant 
by the death of the late M. Dufrenoy. 

News of the finding of another of the blocks of 
wood, which Prince Napoleon, in order to ascertain 
the force and direction of currents, caused to be 
thrown from the Reine Hortense, in his voyage 
last year to the north, has reached Paris. The 
block was picked up on the shore of the bay of 
Thistelfjord, near Lagenes, in Iceland, on the 26th 
November last, and from the inscription attached 
to it, it was cast into the sea on the 9th-July pre- 
ceding, in 68° latitude and 22° 20’ longitude. 

M. Breton, an eminent French savant, attached 
to the Polytechnic School at Paris, has calculated 
that any electric cable must, from its weight, ne- 
cessarily break upon being paid out to a depth of 
about 3,000 metres (the metre is rather more than 
three feet). M. Babinet, the distinguished mem- 
ber of the Institute, suggests that the pendant 
part of thecable in being sunk should be suspended 
to wooden floats, or that the cable should be 
doubled by a second cable made of some slight sub- 
stance which the water could keep raised—such 
substance to be of perishable material, so as to 
cause the cable after a given time to sink by its 
own weight to the bottom. M. Babinet admits 
that an attempt to carry out these suggestions 
would be difficult in the Atlantic ; but he says that 
it might first be made in the Mediterranean. He 
also throws out the idea that the establish- 
ment of the Transatlantic cable might be facilitated 
by the formation of ‘‘ artificial islands ” at intervals 
in the Atlantic,—such islands to be placed in spots 
where the sea is shallow, and to be made princi- 
pally of materials drawn up from the bottom of the 
ocean. This eminent savant, when the project of 
establishing an electric telegraph to America was 
first talked of, proposed that instead of being car- 
ried right across the Atlantic, it should go from 
England to the Feroe Islands, then to Iceland, 
Greenland, and Labrador, and then descend to 
British America. 

In our last we gave an account of the exporta- 
tions of books, paper, music, and engravings from 
France in the years 1854, 1855, and 1856. We 
now give the importations made into I'rance :—Of 
books in dead, foreign, or the French language, the 
quantity during the three years was 629 tons, and 
the value thereof 235,800/. ; of paper the quantity 
was 114 tons, of the value of 40,0001. ; of engrav- 
ings, 234 tons, of the value of 29,9007. ; and music, 
4 tons, of the value of 17007. From Belgium the 
imports of books during the three years amounted 
to 96,5000. ; from England, to 44,000J. ; from Ger- 
many, to 61,0001. ; from the United States, to 
60002. ; from Spain, to 29,0007. ; from Sardinia, 
to 8000/.; from Holland, to 4800J. ; and amongst 
the other countries from which imports were made 
may be mentioned Switzerland, Tuscany, the Papal 
States, Chili, and Algeria. Of paper, England 
supplied 45,0007. worth, and Belgium upwards of 
42,0002. Of engravings, lithographs, and maps, 
England supplied about 20,0007. worth, and Bel- 
gium about 21,000/. worth. Of music, England 
sent none, and Belgium 12001. worth. The value 
of the books, paper, engravings, and music which 
passed through France en the way to foreign coun- 
tries was, during the three years in question, 83,8000. 
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FINE ARTS, 

The Companion to a Walk through 

Treasures Exhibition. By an Anan de 

chester: A. Ireland and Co. ‘ 
THERE is no lack of helps to viewing the Ar 
Treasures at Manchester, and those who hay 
leisure to consult other publications besides the 
official catalogues, have the choice of many volun. 
teer guides to the collection. Dr. Waagen’s caty, 
logue of the pictures will most satisfy regular 
students of art, who are accustomed to the tech. 
nicalities of description, or what has been irreve. 
rently called the cant of art ; spoken, however, } 
one thoroughly versed in his subject. Of the ms 
popular manuals, one of the most amusing will be 
found a Companion to a Walk through the Ar 
Treasures Exhibition, by an Amateur. The 
that has been published includes all the paintings 
by modern masters. Many of the Amateur’s pe. 
marks are preposterous and absurd, but he is often 
right in his criticisms and comments, and there is 
some satisfaction in meeting with one who dog 
not refrain from giving an independent opinion, 
even in the face of common belief and high autho. 
rity. The writer tells us that in viewing the cdl 
lection he noted down his impressions at the time, 
without locking at the name of the painter, and 
proceeded thus on principle, although he found to 
his regret that his judgment turned out to be often 
widely different from received opinions and or. 
thodox canons as to schools and artists. The 
remarks about some of Etty’s pictures will illu 
trate what we mean, both as to the justness and 
the exaggeration of the writer's criticisms. Tk 
Idle Lake is described as ‘‘one of Etty’s coane 
abominations—an overloaded boat, floating on 
something that is not water, with a crew that 
deserve to be drowned.” The Last Judgmat, 
‘* Does this picture convey any sentiment or idea to 
the mind, of the great and solemn event of the 
last judgment ? To see a representation of a great 
number of naked bodies thrown into every ext. 
vagant attitude, amidst masses of architectural roin 
tumbling about, some ill drawn and in bad per. 
spective, both in lines and tones of colour. Cer 
tainly reason will say No. It is, therefore, u- 
truthful; one of the greatest defects in a produc 
tion of pictorial art. Had this painting bee 
named a ‘ Bacchanal Assembly disturbed by an 
Earthquake,’ it might have been in character, but 
even then it would be but an indifferent expression 
of such a scene.” The Amateur in his remarks 
on the same painting ascribes Etty’s style to the 
demands of the picture dealers, ‘‘whose only object 
was, not to encourage art, but to make money, 
and high prices were asked and obtained; the 
naked figures, in every form and attitude, when 
highly coloured, being found to be the key to open 
the pockets of the rich, who were collectors of 
paintings.” The absurd exaggeration of this state 
ment detracts from the weight of the remarks on 
the works of Etty, whose imitation of the gros 
ness sometimes, without any of the excellences of 
Rubens, is not to be defended. The Amateur has 
little knowledge of the usages of the schools of art, 
when he speaks about the pupils being made to draw 
from ‘‘living models in a perfect state of naked: 
ness.” His virtuous horror is quite out of place, 
and the fruit of his own imagination in this matter. 
One bit more about Etty. The Cleopatra, painted 
for Sir Francis Freeling at 170/., and sold by Mr. 
Farrer, the dealer, some years after, to the Right 
Hon. H. Labouchere for 1000/., is described as 
‘*an overcrowded barge with a top-heavy carg®, 
floating in a dirty fluid; the sooner they af 
drowned the better. Cleopatra had no palaces n 
the style of architecture here displayed, and unless 
there was a steam power or some other to work 
the oars, the rowers must have been pigmies 2 
size, and even then crowded as we read of ina 
slave ship.” Yet this picture does recall the scene 
of the galley on the silver Cydnus, as described by 
Shakespeare, and will be admired in spite of its 
faults. The author's remarks on none of the 
other painters are so hostile as those on Etty. 
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Sept. 12, 57] . 


e splendid picture gallery of Count Schin- 
bein, in the castle of Weissenstein, in Pommers- 
felden, has, it is said, been sold for the sum of three 
million florins. Rumour attributes the purchase to 
the Emperor of the French or the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and that the gallery will be maintained as a 
ole, 

= Genelli, whose works, in boldness of con- 
ception, strength of character, and vigour of draw- 
ing, resemble those of Michael Angelo more than 
any other modern painter, has just received a com- 
mission to ornament the walls of Herr von Schack’s 
house, in Munich, with frescoes taken from the 
times of the early Greeks. He has commenced 
with the rape of Europa, a composition which is 
remarkably rich in figures. Herr Ross will exe- 
cute landscape frescoes in the same house, which 
will, without doubt, before long be the goal of 
many art pilgrims. Herr von Schack is well known 
in the literary world as one of the most learned 
Spanish scholars of the day, and his history of 
Spanish literature, and his German translation of 
the ‘Ferdusi,’ have already secured for him a 
widely extended reputation. 

The bronze portrait statue of the King of Naples, 
which has been cast in Munich, has just reached 
Rome, and been placed in the studio of Tenerani, 
who modelled it. The Roman artists who had col- 
lected the day before, to pass judgment on the 
execution of the statue of the Madonna of the 
Immaculate Conception, made in the Vatican 
foundry, will now have an opportunity of seeing 
for themselves the extraordinary superiority of the 
Munich work over the Roman. The Virgin’s 
statue looks as if executed by a common workman, 
that of the King of Naples—and the subject is 
certainly not a happy one—as the production of a 
real artist. The statue is on its way to Messina to 
replace the original portrait, which was destroyed 
by the Sicilian insurgents in the last revolution. 

Herr Worsaae, inspector of the national anti- 
quarian monuments of Denmark, gives an account, 
ina letter to the ‘ Berliner Zeit,’ of a most inte- 
resting discovery, which has just been made ina 
direction south from the Dannewirke. It consists 
of a Runic stone, erected on a mound, by King 
Svend, (who lived from 985 to 1014,) to the Con- 
queror of England, who fell near Hedeby in Schles- 
wick. The stone is covered with a genuine old 
Danish inscription, of which, as yet, only two 
others have been found, which convinces Herr 
Worsaae, that the Dannewirke was then the ex- 
treme limit of the kingdom and the country in 
which the Danish language was spoken. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


THE part of Beatrice in Much Ado about Nothing 
demands for its satisfactory development qualifi- 
cations seldom seen on the stage in our time. To 
cleverness and judgment must be also joined an 
archness and vivacity, which are not displayed by 
Mrs. Catherine Sinclair, an English lady with a 
high American reputation, who has this week made 
her appearance at the Haymarket Theatre. There 
are other Shakspearian characters in which the fine 
figure, intelligent countenance, matronly dignity, 
and artistic talents of this actress might be better 
turned to account ; but she is not the ideal Beatrice 
of the play. High praise for the spirited and 
genial representation of Benedick is due to Mr. 
Howe, who always acts well where intelligence 
and care can bring a part within his range. The 
humour of Mr. Compton and the grace of Miss 
Oliver contributed to the success of the perform- 
ance. Mr, Tom Taylor's comedy, The Victims, 
continues to be played nightly ; and though Miss 
Reynolds has found a feeble substitute for the part 
of Mrs. Merryweather, practice has made the other 
performers most perfect in their parts, while the 
sterling wit of portions of the dialogue, as well as 
the dramatic points of the plot, secure the popula- 
rity of the play. 

Mr. T. P. Cooke is now sustaining the burden of 
affairs at the Adelphi, in the absence of Madame 


Celeste and Mr. Webster on a provincial engag e- 
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ment. In this small house the veteran actor is 
seen and heard better than elsewhere, and crowded 
audiences are moved by the familiar scenes of the 
ever popular tale of William and Black- Eyed 
Susan. Mr. Wright’s version of Gnatbrain is 
marked by amusing peculiarities. Miss E. Arden 
plays Susan with much spirit and feeling, and Miss 
M. Keeley acts with wonderful vivacity in the part 
of Dolly Mayflower. Next week Mr. Cooke is to 
re-appear as Long Tom Coffin in The Pilot. 

At the Standard Theatre the playgoers of the 
eastern end of the metropolis are having a festival 
in the performances of Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves. 
Guy Mannering has been the play this week, and 
the proper music of the drama is enlivened by the 
interpolation of various apocryphal pieces, which 
delight the audience, unconscious or regardless of 
the anachronisms involved in their introduction. 
The heroic ode on ‘The Death of Nelson’ is nightly 
received with acclamation, amidst scenes half a 
century before the day of Trafalgar; and ‘My 
Pretty Jane’ is not considered out of place in a 
story of Sir Walter Scott accompanied by the 
music of Sir Henry Bishop. The audiences at the 
Standard Theatre are not affected by chronologi- 
cal criticism, while enjoying the vocal and _his- 
trionic performances of the popular tenor, who is 
nightly received with enthusiasm. The band of 
the Princess’s Theatre is engaged for this series of 
operatic performances. The lyric drama of Love 
in a Village is to be produced next week. 

Malle. Dejazet has, after a long absence from 
Paris, re-appeared at the ThéAtre des Variétés, in 
the part of Gentil Bernard ; and though very 
many years have, as our readers know, passed away 
since she first went on the stage, she displays, it 
appears, extraordinary freshness, youthfulness, and 
verve. 

Weber’s admirable opera, Zuryanthe, has been 
produced at the Thé4tre Lyrique at Paris, but un- 
fortunately numerous omissions of some exquisite 
morceauc have been made, the order of others has 
been interverted, some from other works of the 
composer have been interpolated, and some scenes 
instead of being sung are spoken—all which has 
detracted greatly from the éclat of the opera. 
But sufficient remains to show the genius of the 
composer, and to excite the admiration of the 
public. 

Tempted by the extraordinary success of Ma- 
dame Ristori and her troupe at Paris, a new 
Italian dramatic company has commenced a series 
of performances in that city. The chief personage 
in it is M. Salvini, an actor highly esteemed in his 
own country ; but from what the Parisians have 
seen of him thus far, they think that he is not at all 
equal to Ristori; nevertheless, they admit that he 
possesses considerable talent, which appears to have 
been earefully cultivated. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 
TUESDAY. 
On Tuesday the members assembled in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, the history of which was described 
by Mr. Pettigrew, and afterwards proceeded to 
view the church and cloisters. In the afternoon 
an excursion was made to the Roman Camp at 
Caistor, distant about three miles from Norwich. 
In the evening the following interesting paper 
on Sacramental Fonts, by the Very Rev .Dr. 
Husenbeth, of Cossey, was read :— 
“Sacramental Fonts in Norfolk. 

“The term ‘Sacramental Fonts’ may be used to 
designate those baptismal fonts in old churches 
which are ornamented with sculptures of the Seven 
Sacraments of the Catholic Church. These occupy 
seven sides of an octagonal font; the eighth being 
devoted to some other subject, which is frequently 
the Crucifixion of our Lord. Of these fonts there 
are several remaining in Norfolk: the present 
paper will be devoted to the most remarkable. 
Some of these have few or no figures besides those 
representing the sacraments ; others are more pro- 








fusely ornamented. Of the first kind are the fonts 
at Binham, Burgh, near Aylsham, Loddon, Mar- 
sham, Sloley, and Little Walsingham: of the 
second, those of Brooke, Sall, Great Witchingham, 
and Norwich Cathedral. 

‘*Tt is easy to perceive the reason for preferring 
the subjects of the Seven Sacraments for the deco- 
ration of fonts in churches. The font was set 
apart for the administration of Baptism, the first 
of the sacraments ; for which reason it was inva- 
riably placed near the entrance of the church. As 
Baptism was thus the foundation of the other 
sacraments, it was appropriate to represent the 
sacraments on its several compartments. More- 
over, the font was usually of the octagonal form ; 
and thus seven of its sides could be occupied by 
the seven sacraments ; and where the Crucifixion 
filled up the eighth, it was symbolical of all the 
sacraments deriving their efficacy from the precious 
blood of our crucified Saviour. 

‘* Tt is curious, however, to observe the diversity 
of arrangement on these fonts. The proper order of 
the sacraments is this :—Baptism, Confirmation, 
Holy Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, Holy 
Order, and Matrimony. But in the ten examples 
of ‘Sacramental Fonts’ now under consideration, 
this order is not followed in a single instance. 
What is more remarkable is, that no two of them 
agree in their arrangement. All that we can infer 
from this diversity is, that the artists who de- 
signed these fonts, if they followed any method 
at all, were guided by the subjects represented, or 
their own mode of expressing them, and placed 
them where they would best correspond on oppo- 
site sides of the font. Even this is not easy to 
establish, though, in examining these sculptures, 
one may in some cases imagine it, as on the font at 
Loddon, where Holy Order and Confirmation ap- 
pear on opposite sides, each requiring the intro- 
duction of a bishop. In four other instances, on 
the fonts at Binham, Brooke, Loddon, and Great 
Witchingham, the sacraments of Baptism and 
Extreme Unction appear on opposite sides, as if 
to indicate that they are respectively the first and 
last received. In three examples,—at Brooke, 
Loddon, and Marsham—the Holy Eucharist, re- 
presented by a priest saying mass, appears most 
appropriately at the east end of the font, nearest, 
of course, to the altars in the church. But we 
are hardly warranted in attributing even these 
arrangements to any regular design and purpose. 

“It has been already observed that the eighth 
compartment was frequently filled with a repre- 
sentation of our Saviour on the cross. This is the 
case on the fonts at Brooke, Burgh, Little Wal- 
singham, Sall, and Norwich in the cathedral; but 
at Burgh, St. Francis is introduced in front of the 
crucifix. At Binham and Sloley, the eighth com- 
partment has the appropriate subject of the Bap- 
tism of our Saviour by St. John. At Loddon, the 
B. V. Mary is represented with the Holy Infant 
Jesus; and at Great Witchingham in the glory of 
her Assumption. At Marsham the eighth panel 
represents the Last Judgment, where men must 
render an account of their good or evil reception of 
the sacraments. ‘here seems to have been little or 
no rule for the place of the eighth compartment. 
One font has it north-west, another south-west; in 
three examples it is east, but in five others west, 
which, therefore, would seem to have been the situ- 
ation most preferred. 

‘The mode of representing the administration of 
the sacraments does not admit of great variety ; it 
may therefore suffice to point out some remarkable 
examples. On the fonts at Marsham and Great 
Witchingham the sculptures are very similar, but 
at Marsham they were neither coloured nor gilt ; 
whereas at Great Witchingham they still retain 
much of their original colouring and gilding. The 
figures here are in very bold relief, and are thrown 
out with strong effect from backgrounds deeply co- 
loured red or blue. In the representation of Bap- 
tism an acolyth holds the book of the ritual, on 
which are still legible some remains of the words 
‘baptizo te in nomine Patris.’ 

“On the font at Brooke, the representation of the 
Holy Eucharist is spirited and remarkable. A 
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priest is elevating the chalice at Mass. He is 
vested in a red chasuble, with golden orphrey, and 
a greenish alb, with golden apparel. On his right, 
an acolyth kneeling, pulls the rope of the Sanctus 
bell with one hand, and holds the priest’s chasuble 
with the other. Another acolyth on his left holds 
the chasuble with one hand, and extends the other 
in adoration. 

“« The sacrament of Penance is represented on the 
font at Great Witchingham by a design extremely 
‘beautiful, curious, and well preserved. The priest 
is seated in a chair with railed sides. The penitent 
kneels at a low desk before him, resting her hands 
on a green cushion laid upon it. An angel presents 
her, spreading his wings very widely over her, and 
partly over the priest. But the most ingenious 
feature in the representation is the introduction of 
the Devil, coloured dark brown, with horns, and a 
long tail, who is going off through a small door, 
cast out and confounded. 

‘* At Brooke the sacrament of Extreme Unction 
is represented by a priest anointing a sick person 
lying on a bed, and an acolyth holds the vessel 
with the holy oil; the head of another figure ap- 
pears at the upper part of the bed. The Ritual lies 
open upon the bed. On the same font, the sacra- 
ment of Holy Order is shown by a bishop vested in 
tunic, dalmatic, and cope, wearing his mitre, and 
holding his crosier, who lays his right hand on a 
deacon, whom he ordains priest, and who wears a 
red chasuble. A sub-deacon kneels on the left, who 
is to be ordained deacon, and wears a red dal- 
matic. Two attendants are behind, one in an 
almuac, probably the archdeacon, who presents the 
candidates for ordination. 

“In the representation of the sacrament of Ma- 
trimony on the font at Great Witchingham, it is 
remarkable that the priest wears the stole crossed, 
and coloured green. In the same at Brooke, the 
stole is not crossed, and a female stands behind 
the bride, holding on her arm a red veil, probably 
intended for the pall, which was held over the 
newly-married couple from the Sanctus in the Mass 
till the conclusion of the nuptial benediction after 
the ‘Pater Noster.’ It is remarkable how well 
the most striking features of each ceremonial have 
been seized in these sculptures, which were of ne- 
cessity limited to very few figures. 

‘* The fonts at Loddon and Marsham have 
figures round their shafts, but those at Loddon are 
small, and too much defaced to be identified. At 
Marsham, the effigies of the four Evangelists ap- 
pear alternately with their emblems. At Little 
Walsingham, there are the Evangelists alternately, 
with the four Latin Doctors of the Church. At 
Binham, the shaft of the font is surrounded with 
Apostles. 

‘*We come now tothose ‘Sacramental Fonts,’ 
which are more elaborately adorned with emblems 
and figures—those of Brooke, Sall, Great Witch- 
ingham, and Norwich Cathedral. The font at 
Brooke has very beautiful figures sculptured round 
the shaft. Beginning with the east side, the 
figure here is much mutilated, but it was most 
probably St. Thomas of Canterbury. Proceeding 
south, we have next St. John, with a clasped book 
shut in one hand, and a roll of paper in the other. 
The angel above him holds what looks like a cup, 
with a palm branch rising out of it, but which, 
from its similarity to an emblem on another font, 
1 take to be meant for a candlestick witha candle. 
It can hardly be the usual cup and serpent, as the 
upper part appears too straight. Next appears a 
king, who I have no doubt is St. Edward the 
Martyr, for he seems to hold a cup in his left 
hand ; his right hand is quite defaced, but evidently 
held something, which may have been a dagger. 
Next comes St. Mark with a scroll. The angel 
above him holds a round dish, which, from the 
fragment left, I believe held the head of St. John 
Baptist. The west compartment has St. Peter 
holding one key. On a scroll held by the angel 
above im there was an inscription, but nothing is 
now left but a Lombardic letter B. Next follows 
St. Matthew; and above him an angel holds the 
book of his gospel open, with faint traces of 
writing. Then we have St. Edmund, king and 








martyr, holding an arrow and a bunch of cords. 
St. Luke follows with a scroll, the inscription not 
legible. The angel above him holds a model of 
the house of the B. V. Mary at Nazareth. Each 
angel wears an angelic crown surmounted by a 
cross- patee. 

‘*The font at Sallis more elaborate. Below the 
octagonal compartments are angels holding emblems 
corresponding with the subjects above. Under 
Baptism, a casket, with the holy oils ; Confirma- 
tion, a mitre; Holy Eucharist, an altar-stone ; 
Penance, a rod; Extreme Unction, a soul, repre- 
sented by a little figure rising up from a corpse 
cloth; Holy Order, a chalice; Matrimony, a 
guitar ; the Crucifixion, an angel in the attitude of 
adoration. Below these, and attached to the 
columns of the shaft, are the four Evangelists 
alternately with their emblems. 

‘The arrangement of the figures round the shaft 
of the font at Great Witchingham is peculiar. 
Under each of the compartments is an angel, 
alternately with one of the four living creatures, 
symbols of the Evangelists. All bear scrolls ; the 
angels holding the names of the four Latin 
Doctors of the Church, and the living creatures 
the names of the Evangelists whom they represent. 
Below these are figures of saints, James the Great, 
Thomas of Canterbury, Peter, Catherine, Agnes— 
or perhaps Barbara—Mary Magdalen, and another 
without any emblem, and also the Crucifixion. 
At each angle, and on a line with the angels and 
living creatures, are busts of kings, with crowns 
and ermined robes. 

‘* The very curious font now standing in Nor- 
wich Cathedral belonged to the neighbouring 
church of St. Mary-in-the-Marsh, long since de- 
molished. In its arrangement it somewhat re- 
sembles the font just described, but it is more 
ornamental, and its details are much more curious. 
Its eight sides contain sculptures of the seven 
sacraments and the Crucifixion. At the angles 
between are eight of the nine erders of the celestial 
hierarchy. Between Penance and Confirmation, 
an archangel with the sun or a star on his breast. 
The next three are too much defaced to be made 
out. Between the Crucifixion and the Extreme 
Unction, an angel is scourging a devil held in a 
chain, which represents the angelic order of the 
powers. An angel comes next with a thurible, 
to represent the cherubim ; and, lastly, one hold- 
ing organ-pipes, for the order of angels. 

‘* Under each compartment is an angel, holding 
some emblem of the subject represented above : 
thus, for Baptism, a candle ina candlestick ; Con- 
firmation, a vessel for holy chrism ; Holy Eucha- 
rist, a remonstrance; Penance, an open book; 
Extreme Unction, a corpse cloth, from which there 
arose a little figure of the soul ; Holy Order, a dish 
with a vessel, probably meant for the holy chrism ; 
Matrimony, a guitar ; the Crucifixion, a book, with, 
apparently, a lamb uponit. At the angles again, 
and below the angelic figures, are the four living 
creatures alternately with seated figures, each with 
a book, representing the Evangelists. There are 
figures again below, corresponding with the com- 
pot of the font, representing St. Giles, St. 

eonard, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and four 
bishops and an abbot, without any emblem. 

“This font probably surpasses every other re- 
maining. When perfect, it was exquisite: even 
now in its decay it is grand and venerable. Of 
all decorations, those are preferable which are 
symbolical and full of instruction, and the orna- 
ments of these ‘sacramental fonts’ fully answer 
these characters. It is marvellous that so many 
still remain so well preserved, a few even with 
colours still fresh and gilding yet brilliant.” 

Mr. Planché then read a paper by the Rev. 
Beale Poste, M.A., entitled ‘Remarks n someo 
Representations of Minstrels in early painted 
Glass, formerly at St. James’s, Norwich.’ 

Mr. Black, Paleographer to the Association, 
having obtained permission to examine the records 
of Norwich Cathedral, under the charge of the 
Dean and Registrar, gave an oral description of 
their contents, which elicited much interesting 


| discussion, 





WEDNESDAY. 


This day the Association visited Lynn and Cast} 
Rising. On the latter place the following remarks 
were communicated by Mr. Pettigrew : 

‘Castle Rising, or Rising Castle, is situate) 
four miles N.E. of Lynn, and is an illustration of 
Norman castrametation. In tracing its early his. 
tory, we learn that the Conqueror bestowed various 
possessions upon his half-brother Odo, the bisho 
of Bayeux, which he forfeited by his rebellion 
against William Rufus, and they were transferred 
to William d’Albini, to whose son the erection of 
Castle Rising is attributed. William d’Albinj 
married Adeliza, the widow of Henry I., and then 
assumed the earldom of Arundel. He was after. 
wards created the Earl of Sussex. The castle 
passed to the four coheirs of Earl de Warrenne anj 
Surrey in 1243, and, upon a partition of the estates 
the castle and manor of Rising were assigned to 
Roger de Montalt, in right of his wife Cecily, 
whence it descended to Robert de Montalt, of 
whom, and his contests with the corporation of 
Lynn, Mr, Swatman has given an exceedingly in. 
teresting account in Mr. Henry Harrod’s ‘Castles 
and Convents in Norfolk,’ p. 27, et seq. By ve 
rious hands it passed through the family of the 
Dukes of Norfolk, and now belongs to the Hon, 
Mary Howard, widow of Lieut.-Colonel Fulke 
Greville Howard, second son of the first Viscount 
Templetown. 

“‘The date to which we are to assign the build. 
ing of the castle is evidently uncertain, but Mr. 
Harrod suspects, ‘from the similarity of arrange- 
ment in the castles of Norwich and Rising, that 
the same architect designed both of them. 

‘* At one time we find that Castle Rising was 
in the possession of the ‘she wolf of France, 
Isabella, Queen Dowager of England; and here, 
by some chroniclers and historians, her imprison. 
ment and death have been affixed. Mr. Daniel 
Gurney obligingly communic:tes to us some valu- 
able extracts derived from the archives of the 
Corporation of Lynn, which served to enlighten us 
upon this subject; and Mr. Swatman has ques- 
tioned the accuracy of the printed statement, and 
the generally received opinion in regard to her hav- 
ing been a prisoner in Castle Rising. He says 
that she travelled to London, Walsingham, Nor- 
thampton, and Langley, and that she was visited 
by her son Edward ITI. and his queen, in the 8th 
and 9th years of his reign, and that great enter- 
tainment was made by the commonalty of Lynn 
on these occasions; and Mr. Swatman further 
questions her having died at Lynn, as no 
notices relating thereto are to be found in the 
Lynn rolls. The question in respect to the place 
of her decease has, however, been satisfactorily 
determined by Mr. Bond, who in a paper inserted 
in the ‘Archeologia’ (vol. xxxv., pp. 453-469), 
of Notices of the Last Days of Isabella (a MS. 
in the Cottonian Collection, Galba E., xiv.), of 
the expenses of her household from October, 1357, 
to December, 1358, proves her death to have taken 
place at Hertford, August 22, 1358. She was 
buried on the 27th of November, in the choir of 
the church of the Grey Friars, within Newgate, 


now Christchurch—the Archbishop of Canterbury ° 


officiating, and the King himself being present at 
the ceremony. Sir Francis Palgrave furnished to 
Mr. Harrod, through Dawson Turner, Esq., some 
extracts from the patent rolls, in reference to the 
treatment of Isabella. Among the Harleian MSS. 
(2188) also an account is given of Isabella being 
with Edward III. and his queen at the palace of 
Norwich in 1344, there celebrating his birthday, 
where it is stated ‘they had an enormous pie, 
wonderfully large ;’ and there is an inquisition 
taken at Salisbury, which states that she died at 
the castle of Hertford, on the 23rd August, in the 
32nd Edward III. 4 
“With respect to the castle itself, it was built 
within a circular space, enclosed by a bank and & 
ditch. There are additions to the castle east and 
west, under a similar arrangement of earthworks. 
Passing over a bridge, you enter by a Norman 
gate, whence you may observe all that now rt 
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i its ancient grandeur. These consist of 
a a tower or in, the chapel, gate-house, 
and the walls of the constables’ lodgings, —a brick 
puilding of the time of Henry VI. The destruc- 
tion of the apartments belonging to this castle 
must have been rapidly effected, for in the 22nd of 
Edward IV. it is reported ‘there was never a 
house in the castle able to keep out the rain- 
water, wind, or snow. Ina survey made 19th 
Henry VII. preserved in the MS. at Carlton 
Ryde Office, and examined by Mr. Harrod, he 
found that various parts were then under repara- 
tion. With the destruction of the walls, the 
whole area of the circular work was buried several 
feet deep, and Colonel Howard removed many 
thousands of loads, to level the earth about the 
great tower to the base line of the building.” 

Returning to Norwich, the members again met in 
the evening, when a paper was read by Mr, 
Pettigrew on the Gates of Norwich; Mr. Ewing 
described some curious carving from Sir J. Fas- 
tolf’s House at Norwich; Mr. Black communi- 
cated the results of his examination of the muni- 
ments belonging to the Corporation of Lynn ; and 
a further description of Castle Rising was given by 
Mr. Davis. 

THURSDAY. 


This day an excursion was made to Yarmouth. 
The morning was occupied in visiting the anti- 
quities of the town and neighbourhood, and the 
afternoon by a dinner, at which the Mayor pre- 
sided. Papers were read during the morning 
perambulation on the remains of Caistor, and the 
connexion of the castle with the Fastolf family, by 
Mr. Pettigrew, and Burgh, a Roman station, 
belonging to Sir John Boileau, was visited. Sir 
John described the excavations made on this spot 
by Mr. Harrod, stating that they disclosed the 
foundations of a wall of the same breadth as the 
walls of the camp yet standing, and most 
assuredly of Roman masonry—probably the wall 
was a quay wall, or a dwarf wall, and not strictly 
defensive in the same sense as the remains of the 
massive circumvallations on the other sides. The 
solution of the perfect or imperfect square at Burgh, 
formed by walls of the same character and height, 
was therefore still imperfect, and most likely 
must ever remain so. The party previously visited 
the parish church, which has been recently restored, 
It has a round tower, into which is worked a 
quantity of Roman tile or brick. There is also a 
precious morsel of Norman stone work, which 
formed part of the arch for entering the church on 
the south. 

FRIDAY. 

Friday was devoted to a visit to Walsingham, 
where the members were most hospitably enter- 
tained by the owner, the Rev. J. Lee Warner, to 
Binham Priory, the Snorings, and Barsham Hall. 


* Walsingham Priory. 


“ Who has not heard of the glories of Walsing- 
ham Priory? No place of pilgrimage in ourisland 
can surpass it in renown, nor equal it in the recep- 
tion of choice and worthy gifts. The value must 
have been very great, for Erasmus, who visited it 
in 1511, declares its magnificence to have sur- 
passed everything he had before seen—to be the 
seat of riches, gold, silver, jewels, &c. Divorwm 
sedes! adeo gemmis, auro argentoque nitent omnia / 
Roger Ascham, when at Cologne in 1550, writes, — 
‘The Three Kings be not so rich, I believe, as was 
the Lady of Walsingham.’ Many of our sovereigns 
made journeys to the Lady of Walsingham. 
Henry III. was here in 1241; but pilgrimages 
were made anterior to that date. Edward I. was 
at the priory in 1280 and in 1296 ; and Edward II. 
in 1315. From Rymer’s ‘ Feedera’ (vi. 315), we 
learn that in 1361 Edward III. gave the sum of 
91. to John Duke of Brittany, to pay his expenses 
of a pilgrimage to Walsingham. Bartholomew, 
Lord Burghersh, wished a silver statue of himself 
to be offered to Our Lady in 1369. Henry VII. 
went thence from Norwich in the Christmas of 
1486-7, and he sent as an offering his banner, 
after the battle of Stoke, which terminated the 





Wars of the Roses. He also gave to the priory 
a silver gilt figure of himself kneeling. Henry 
VIII. rode thither in the second year of his reign, 
and gave 6s. 8d. as his offering. The inventory of 
things taken at the time of the suppression of the 
monasteries in the reign of this sovereign would be 
exceedingly interesting, but it is not known to 
exist. In 1534, the value ofthe priory was taken, 
and the offerings made in the previous year 
amounted to 201/. 1s. in the chapel of the Virgin ; 
21. 2s, 3d. at the sacred milk of the Virgin ; and 
in the chapel of St. Lawrence, 8/. 9s. 14d. The 
clear annual value of the spiritual and temporal 
possessions was stated to be 3911. 

“Only one letter relating to Walsingham 
Priory occurs in the collection, published by the 
Camden Society, preserved in the Cottonian 
Library, ‘Cleop.’ E. iv., fol. 231. It is from 
Richard Southwell to Cromwell, Lord Privy Seal. 


“6 Fast Basham or Barsham Hall. 


‘The late Mr. Britton was of opinion that we 
did not possess, as specimens of ancient brick 
architecture, any superior to that of Barsham 
Hall. Blomfield assigns its erection to the time 
of Henry VIII., but the authority I have quoted 
says that from the style of the arches, ornaments, 
and armorial bearings still offered to our view, the 
greater part must be considered as of a date 
anterior to that period, and of the reign of Henry 
VII. The gate-house, however, must be given to 
the time of Henry VIII. 

‘¢The tower entrance or porter’s lodge, is a fine 
specimen, and presents an effigy of Henry VIL, 
with his armoriai bearings, cognizance, &c., griffin, 
and greyhound, and crown. The arch of the tower 
entrance will be seen to be not so pointed as that 
of the entrance porch. The group of ten chim- 
neys must necessarily attract notice, composed of 
fine bricks, most of which were impressed in 
figured moulds ; the south front, of which, as well as 
of the preceding parts, Britton has given us engrav- 
ings in the second volume of his ‘ Architectural 
Antiquities,’ has a very imposing appearance, and 
presents many armorial bearings. 

‘‘Time has worked its usual decay, and much of 
this once most distinguished mansion has disap- 
peared. It is now appropriated as a farm house, 
and there is a large barn formed of square stones, 
covered with various tracery of different patterns. 
It is, however, uncertain whether they have not 
been brought from Walsingham. In the Norfolk 
Archeology (vol. ii., p. 406), it is stated, on the 
authority of Mr. Fitt, of Fakenham, that among 
the large fragments of carved stone inserted in the 
walls of the barn, there is one charged with the 
Arms of England. The Rev. Mr. Cubitt believed 
these carved stones to have been brought from an 
old hall at Houghton-le-Dale, which had been 
pulled down.” 


SATURDAY. 


The proceedings of the Congress were brought to 
a close this day by an excursion to Ely, where the 
beautiful cathedral, which is being so magnificently 
restored, was visited, and its history and architec- 
tural features described by Mr. Davis. 


Entomotocican.—Aug. 5th.—H. T. Stainton, 
Esq., V.-P., in the chair.—Mr. Waterhouse exhi- 
bited various insects from Scotland, amongst which 
were illustrations of the transformations of a fine 
species of Xylophagus, and an apterous species of 
Ichnewmon, considered to be a parasite on Ancho- 
menus Ericeti. Mr. Waring exhibited some rare 
Lepidoptera, taken near Deal, and a specimen of 
Hemithea smaragdaria, taken by Mr. Bouchard 
at Southend. Mr. Stevens exhibited fine speci- 
mens of Z'rochilium Chrysidiforme, which he had 
lately taken near Folkestone. Mr. Westwood ex- 
hibited a species of Pangonia sent by Mr. Thwaites 
from Ceylon, where it is described as a great pest 
to man and beast, drawing blood even from the 
skin of the elephant by means of its sharp probos- 
cis. He also exhibited some singular galls, covered 
with a substance resembling cotton wool, found on 
oaks near Bath ; and read some notes accompany- 








ing some beautifully-executed drawings of Indian 
insects by Captain M. Slater. Mr. Pascoe exhi- 
bited some Coleoptera, sent by Mr. Wallace from 
Macassar. Mr. Waterhouse read a synonymic 
list of British Sachiporide. Part V., Vol. 1V. of 
the Society’s Transactions, recently published, was 
on the table. 

Sept. 7th.—J. O. Westwood, Esq., in the chair. 
W. 8. Atkinson and R. Bakewell, Esqrs., were 
elected Members of the Society. Mr. Stevens ex- 
hibited a specimen of Dynastes Mars, taken by Mr. 
Bates, at Ega, Upper Amazons, and lately re- 
ceived in this country, being the second specimen 
known ; he also exhibited some fine insects from 
Celebes, taken by Mr. Wallace, including the 
female of Papilio deiphobus, and a beautiful new 
species of Papilio allied to P. peranthus, together 
with many fine Nymphalidae, and some interesting 
new species of Coleoptera. Mr. Bond exhibited 
three apparently new species of Tinea, of the genera 
Depressaria, Glypphipteryx, and Coleophora. Mr. 
Waterhouse exhibited Cryptocephalus imperialis, 
taken by Dr. Power, on Gogmygog Hills. 
Numerous instances of the occurrence of the Locust 
in various parts of the country were mentioned 
by the members present. The Secretary read a 
communication from Mr. John Stedman, on 
Weevils injurious to strawberry plants; and apaper 
by Mr. H. W. Bates, on the habits and economy 
of various groups of South American Papilionide. 


Royat Institution. — Feb. 27th. — H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, K.G., D.C.L., F.R.S., Vice- 
Patron, in the chair. Professor Faraday, D.C.L., 
F.R.S., ‘On the Conservation of Force.’ Various 
circumstances induce me at the present moment 
to put forth a consideration regarding the conser- 
vation of force. I do not suppose that I can utter 
any truth respecting it that has not already pre- 
sented itself to the high and piercing intellects 
which move within the exalted regions of science ; 
but the course of my own investigations and views 
makes me think that the consideration may be of 
service to those persevering labourers (amongst 
whom I-endeavour to class myself) who, occupied 
in the comparison of physical ideas with funda- 
mental principles, and continually sustaining and 
aiding themselves by experiment and observation, 
delight to labour for the advance of natural know- 
ledge, and strive to follow it into undiscovered 
regions. There is no question which lies closer to 
the root of all physical knowledge, than that which 
inquires whether force can be destroyed or note 
The progress of the strict science of modern times 
has tended more and more to produce the convic- 
tion that “force can neither be created nor de- 
stroyed ;” and to render daily more manifest the 
value of the knowledge of that truth in experi- 
mental research. To admit, indeed, that force 
may be destructible or can altogether disappear, 
would be to admit that matter could be uncreated ; 
for we know matter only by its forces: and though 
one of these is most commonly referred to, namely, 
gravity, to prove its presence, it is not because 
gravity has any pretension, or any exemption, 
amongst the forms of force as regards the principle 
of conservation, but simply that being, as far as we 
perceive, inconvertible in its nature and unchange- 
able in its manifestation, it offers an unchanging 
test of the matter which we recognise by it. 
Agreeing with those who admit the conservation 
of force to bea principle in physics, as large and 
sure as that of the indestructibility of matter, or 
the invariability of gravity, I think that no par- 
ticular idea of force has a right to unlimited or 
unqualified acceptance that does not include assent 
to it ; and also to definite amount and definite dis- 
position of the force, either in one effect or another, 
for these are necessary consequences: therefore, I 
urge, that the conservation of force ought to be 
admitted as a physical principle in all our hypo- 
theses, whether partial or general, regarding the 
actions of matter. I have had doubts in my own 
mind whether the considerations I am about to 
advance are not rather metaphysical than physical. 
I am unable to define what is metaphysical in 
physical science ; and am exceedingly adverse to 
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the easy and unconsidered admission of one suppo- 
sition upon another, suggested as they often are 
by very imperfect induction from a small number 
of facts, or by a very imperfect observation of the 
facts themselves ; but, on the other hand, I think 
the philosopher may be bold in his application of 
principles which have been developed by close in- 
quiry, have stood through much investigation, and 
continually increase in force. For instance, time 
is growing up daily into importance as an element 
in the exercise of force. The earth moves in sit 
orbit in time ; the crust of the earth moves in 
time ; light moves in time; an electro-magnet re- 
quires time for its charge by an electric current : 
to inquire, therefore, whether power, acting either 
at sensible or insensible distances, always acts in 
time, is not to be metaphysical ; if it acts in time 
and across space, it must act by physical lines of 
force ; and our view of the nature of the force may 
be affected to the extremest degree by the con- 
clusions which experiment and observation on 
time may supply: being, perhaps, finally deter- 
minable only bythem. To inquire after the possible 
time in which gravitating, magnetic, or electric 
force is exerted, is no more metaphysical than to 
mark the times of the hands of a clock in their pro- 
gress ; or that of the temple of Serapis in its ascents 
and descents ; or the periods of the occultations of 
Jupiter's satellites; or that in which the light 
from them comes to the earth. Again, in some of 
the known cases of action in time, something hap- 
pens whilst the time is passing which did not 
happen before, and does not continue after : it is, 
therefore, not metaphysical to expect an effect in 
every case, or to endeavour to discover its existence 
and determine its nature. So in regard to the 
principle of the conservation of force ; I do not 
think that to admit it, and its consequences, what- 
ever they may be, is to be metaphysical: on the 
’ eontrary, if that word have any application to 
physics, then I think that any hypothesis, whether 
of beat, or electricity, or gravitation, or any other 
form of force, which either willingly or unwillingly 
dispenses with the principle of conservation, 
is more liable to the charge, than those which 
by including it, become so far more strict and 
precise, Supposing that the truth of the princi- 
ple of the conservation of force is assented to, 
I come to tts uses. No hypothesis should be 
admitted, nor any assertion of a fact credited, 
that denies the principle. No view should be 
inconsistent or incompatible with it. Many 
of our hypotheses in the present state of science 
may not comprehend it, and may be unable 
to suggest its consequences; but none should 
oppose or contradict it. If the principle be ad- 
mitted, we perceive at once that a theory or defi- 
nition, though it may not contradict the principle, 
cannot be accepted as sufficient or complete unless 
the former be contained in it; that however well 
or perfectly the definition may include and repre- 
gent the state of things commonly considered under 
it, that state or result is only partial, and must not 
be accepted as exhausting the power or being the 
full equivalent, and therefore cannot be considered 
as representing its whole nature; that, indeed, it 
may express only a very small part of the whole, 
only a residual phenomenon, and hence give us but 
little indication of the full natural truth. Allowing 
the principle its force, we ought, in every hypo- 
thesis, either to account for its consequences by 
saying what the changes are when force of a given 
kind apparently disappears, as when ice thaws, or 
else should leave space for the idea of the conver- 
sion. If any hypothesis, more or less trustworthy 
on other accounts, is insufficient in expressing it or 
incompatible with it, the place of deficiency or 
opposition should be marked as the most important 
for examination; for there lies the hope of a dis- 
covery of new laws or a new condition of force. 
The deficiency should never be accepted as satis- 
factory, but be remembered and used as a stimulant 
to further inquiry; for conversions of force may 
here be hoped for. Suppositions may be accepted 
for the time, provided they are not in contradiction 
with the principle. Even an increased or dimi- 
nished capacity is better than nothing at all; 


because such a supposition, if made, must be con- 
sistent with the nature of the original hypothesis, 
and may, therefore, by the application of experi- 
ment, be converted into a further test of pro- 
bable truth. The case of a force simply removed 
or suspended, without a transferred exertion in 
some other direction, appears to me to be abso- 
lutely impossible. Ifthe principle be accepted as 
true, we have a right to pursue it to its conse- 
quences, no matter what they may be. It is, in- 
deed, a duty to do so. A theory may be perfec- 
tion, as far as it goes, but a consideration going 
beyond it, is not for that reason to be shut out. 
We might as well accept our limited horizon as 
the limits of the world. No magnitude, either of 
the phenomena or of the results to be dealt with, 
should stop our exertions to ascertain, by the use 
of the principle, that something remains to be dis- 
covered, and to trace in what direction that dis- 
covery may lie. I will endeavour to illustrate 
some of the points which have beeri urged, by 
reference, in the first instance, to a case of power, 
which has long had great attractions for me, be- 
cause of its extreme simplicity, its promising 
nature, its universal presence, and its invariability 
under like circumstances ; on which, though Ithave 
experimented and as yet failed, I think experiment 
would be well bestowed: I mean the force of gra- 
vitation. I believe I represent the received idea 
of the gravitating force aright, in saying, that it is 
a simple attractive force exerted between any two 
or all the particles or masses of matter, at every 
sensible distance, but with a strength varying in- 
versely as the square of the distance. The usual 
idea of the force implies direct action at a distance; 
and such a view appears to present little difficulty 
except to Newton, and a few, including myself, 
who in that respect may be of like mind with him. 
This idea of gravity appears to me to ignore en- 
tirely the principle of the conservation of force ; 
and by the terms of its definition, if taken in an 
absolute sense, ‘* varying inversely as'the square of 
the distance,” to be in direct opposition to it ; and 
it becomes my duty, now, to point out where this 
contradiction occurs, and to use it in illustration of 
the principle of conservation. Assume two par- 
ticles of matter A and B, in free space, and a force 
in each or in both by which they gravitate towards 
each other, the force being unalterable for an un- 
changing distance, but varying inversely as the 
square of the distance when the latter varies, Then, 
at the distance of 10 the force may be estimated as 
1; whilst at the distance of 1, ¢.e. one-tenth of the 
former, the force will be 100 : and if we suppose an 
elastic spring to be introduced between the two as 
a measure of the attractive force, the power com- 
pressing it will be a hundred times as much in the 
latter case as in the former. But from whence can 

this enormous increase of the power come? If we 
say that it is the character of this force, and content 
ourselves with that as a sufficient answer, then it 

appears to me, we admit a creation of power, and 

that to an enormous amount; yet by a change of 
condition, so small and simple, as to fail in leading 

the least instructed mind to think that it can be a 

sufficient cause :—we should admit a result which 

would equal the highest act our minds can appre- 

ciate of the working of infinite power upon matter ; 

we should let loose the highest law in physical 

science which our faculties permit us to perceive, 

namely, the conservation of force. Suppose the two 

particles A and B removed back to the greater 

distance of 10, then the force of attraction would 

be only a hundredth part of that they previously 
possessed ; this, according to the statement that 

the force varies inversely as the square of the 

distance, would double the strangeness of the above 

results ; it would be an annthilation of force; an 

effect equal in its infinity and its consequences with 

creation, and only within the power of Him who has 

created. We have’a right to view gravitation under 

every form that either its definition or its effects 

can suggest to the mind ; it is our privilege to do 

so with every force in nature ; and it is only by so 

doing, that we have succeeded, to a large extent, 

in relating the various forms of power, so as to 





derive one from another, and thereby obtain con- 


firmatory evidence of the great Principle of thy 
conservation of force. Then let us consider 
two particles A and B as attracting each other} 
the force of gravitation, under another view, Ag. 
cording to the definition, the force depends y 
both particles, and if the particle A or B were} 
itself, it could not gravitate, ¢.¢. it could have . 
attraction, no force of gravity. Supposing A ty 
exist in that isolated state and without gravitati 
force, and then B placed in relation to it, gravity. 
tion comes on, as is supposed, on the part of both, 
Now, without trying to imagine how B, which 
had no gravitating force, can raise up gravitatj 
force in A; and how A, equally without force be 
forehand, can raise up force in B, still, to imaging 
it as a fact done, is to admit a creation of force in 
both particles ; and so to bring ourselves within 
the impossible consequences which have already 
been referred to. It may be said we cannot have 
an idea of one particle by itself, and so the reason. 
ing fails. For my part I can comprehend q 
particle by itself just as easily as many particles; 
and though I cannot conceive the relation ofa 
lone particle to gravitation, according to the 
limited view which is at present taken of that 
force, I can conceive its relation to somethi 
which causes gravitation, and with which, whether 
the particle is alone, or one of a universe of other 
particles, it is always related. But the reasoning 
upon a lone particle does not fail; for as the 
particles can be separated, we can easily conceive 
of the particle B being removed to an infinite dis 
tance from A, and then the power in A willbe 
infinitely diminished. Such removal of B willbe 
as if it were annihilated in regard to A, and the 
force in A will be annihilated at the same time: 
so that the case of alone particle, and that where 
different distances only are considered, become one, 
being identical with each other in their conse 
quences. And as removal of B to an infinite dis 
tance is as regards A annihilation of B, so removal 
to the smallest degree is, in principle, the same 
thing with displacement through infinite space: 
the smallest increase in distance involves annihila 
tion of power; the annihilation of the second 
particle, so as to have A alone, involves no other 
consequence in relation to gravity ; there is differ. 
ence in degree, but no difference in the character 
of the result. It seems hardly necessary to ob- 
serve, that the same line of thought grows up in 
the mind if we consider the mutual gravitating 
action of one particle and many. The particle A 
will attract the particle B at the distance of a mile 
with a certain degree of force; it will attracta 
particle C at the same distance of a mile witha 
power equal to that by which it attracts B; if 
myriads of like particles be placed at the given dis- 
tance of a mile, A will attract each with equal 
force ; and if other particles be accumulated round 
it, within and without the sphere of two miles 
diameter, it will attract them all with a force vary- 
ing inversely with the square of the distance. How 
are we to conceive of this force growing up in A to 
a million fold or more? and if the surrounding 
particles be then removed, of its diminution in an 
equal degree? Or, how are we to look upon the 
power raised up in all these outer particles by the 
action of A on them, or by their action one on 
another, without admitting, according to the limited 
definition of gravitation, the facile generation and 
annihilation of force? The assumption which we 
make for the time with regard to the nature of a 
power (as gravity, heat, &.), and the form of 
words in which we express it, i.¢., its definition, 
should be consistent with the fundamental prin 
ciples of force generally. The conservation 
force is a fundamental principle; hence the a& 
sumption with regard{to a particular form of force 
ought to imply what becomes of the force when 
its action is increased or diminished, or its direction 
changed ; or else the assumption should admit 
that it is deficient on that point, being only half 
competent to represent the force; and, in any 
case, should not be opposed to the principle of 
conservation. 
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PROPOSED NEW WORK BY 
PROFESSOR HARVEY. 





To be published Monthly, ana completed in Fifty Parts, 
miform with the ‘Phycologia Britannica’ of the same 
Author; each Part to contain Six Coloured Plates and as 
many pages of Letter-press, at 3s. per Part, royal 8vo, 


PHYCOLOGIA AUSTRALICA; 
FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
AUSTRALIAN SEAWEEDS. 


By W. H. HARVEY, M.D., M.R.IA. 
Professor of Botany in the University of Dublin, 





An Illustrated Work on the Marine Botany of Australia, 
on the plan of the ‘ Phycologia Britannica,’ will, it is thought, 
be acceptable to Algologists generally, and especially to 
those who possess a share of the Duplicate Specimens of 
Australian Alge distributed by Professor Harvey. Materials 
amply sufficient for a much more extensive work than that 
now contemplated have been collected in Dr. Harvey’s recent 
tour; but probably a sufficient illustration of the subject 
may be given by publishing a selection of Three Hundred of 
the more characteristic and remarkable species. This num- 
ber will allow for the full illustration of all the Genera, and 
of the principal sub-types comprised within each Genus, 


At the conclusion of the work a short Introduction and 
Systematic Synopsis will be given, and such other undescribed 
Australian Species as are known to the Author, but have 
not been figured in the work, will be briefly described,— 
thus combining the plan of Dr, Harvey’s ‘ Nereis’ with 
that of his ‘ Phycologia.’ 


Botanists and Collectors of Exotic Alg desirous of giving 
encouragement to the production of this important work, 
are solicited to forward their names to the Author, Pro- 
ressor Harvey, Trinity College, Dublin, or to the Pub- 
lisher, Lovet. RexEvE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, as early as possible, as no adv t can be 
made in preparing the materials,—the valuable result of a 
voyage of research in the southern hemisphere of more than 
three years’ duration,— until a List is formed of from 
Righty to a Hundred Subscribers. 








Lovet REEvE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








BANe OF DEPOSIT, 3, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON.—Established a.p. 1844. 
Parties desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to 


examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of 
interest may be obtained with perfect security. 





NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 





1. 
ILICES EXOTIC; or, Figures and De- 


scriptions of Exotic Ferns, particularly such as are most 





The interest is payable in January and Jaly, either at the Head 
Office in London, or at the various B hes through the 
Country. 

PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on ap- 
plication. 


pecan LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1797. 
70, Lombard Street, City; and 57, Charing Cross, Westminster. 
DigecTors. 
Henry Grace, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq.M.P. 
Henry Lancelot Holland, Esq. 
Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
William Walter Fuller, Esq. Matthew Whiting, Esq. 
Jas. A. Gordon, M.D., F.R.S. M. Wyvill, Junr., Esq., M.P. 
This Company offers :— 

Complete Security. 

Moderate Rates of Premium, with Participation in Four-fifths, 
or Eighty per cent. of the Profits. 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits. 


LOANS 


in connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in sums 
of not less than £500. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM 
required for the Assurance of £100 for the whole term of life:— 





Robert Gurney Barclay, Esq. 
William Cotton, D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Octavius Edward Coope, Esq. 
John Davis, Esq. 








| : 
Without With Without With 
Age. | Profits. Profits. Age. Profits. Profits. 
| £8. d. £s. d £8. a. £s. a 
15 | 11 0 | 116 0 40 | 21810 | 3 6 5 
29 11310 119 3 50 409 410 7 
30 | 240 210 4 60 6 106 674 





ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary. 





£1000 IN CASE OF DEATH. 

A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF £6 per Week in the Event of 
INJURY BY ACCIDENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
may be secured by an Annual Payment of £3 for a Policy in 
the 


AILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. Smaller amounts may be secured by propor- 
tionate payments. No charge for Stamp Duty. Railway Acci- 
dents alone may be insured against by the Journey or by the 
year atallthe principal Railway Stations, where also Forms of 
Proposal and Prospectuses may be had—and of the Provincial 
Agents—and at the Head Office, London. 
N.B.—The usefulness of this Company is shown by the sum 
paid as Compensation for Accidents—£22,722. 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance Company. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Office, 3, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 


Usep IN THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER, Manufactured by J. SCHWEPPE and Co. (the sole 
lessees,) from the Pure Water of the Holy Well, possesses all the 
celebrated properties of the Nassau Spring. SCHWEPPE'S 
SODA, MAGNESIA, POTASS WATERS, and LEMONADE, are 
manufactured as usual, Every Bottle is protected by a special 
Label. 











SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


—>-— 


HE unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 
nearly £2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 








ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,930 8s.9d., 
invested in Government and other approved Securities. 


UNITED. KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


8, WaTERLOO Piace, Patt Matt, Loyroy, 8.W. 





THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTYBE, Secretary. 











for Cultivation. By Sir W. J. HOOKER, F.R.S. 
Part I., 10s., beautifully coloured. 


2 
ATLAS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. Drawn 


from Professor Harvey’s Phycologia Britannica. Part II., 6s. 
deautifully coleured. = 


3. 
SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH SEAWEEDS. 


Compiled, with the Sanction and Assistance of the Author, from 
Professor Harvey’s Phycologia Britannica. One vol., 210 pp., 5s. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











A POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH 


LICHENS ; comprising an Account of their Structure, Re- 
production, Uses, Distribution, and Classification. By W. LAUDER 
LINDSAY, M.D., Fellow of the Botanical and Royal Physical 
Societies of Edinburgh, &c. 


“The first attempt to popularise a very difficult branch of 
botanical science. The twenty-two plates contain illustrations, 
beautifully coloured, of no less than 392 subjects, and it is im pos- 
sible to glance over these likenesses of familiar objects placed side 
by side with elaborate illustrations of their structure and phy- 
siology, without acquiring a new interest in those humble por- 
tions of the vegetable kingdom.”—Liverroot Courier. 


Lovell Reeve, 5, HenriettaStreet, Covent Garden. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 
Fst STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 


A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 
of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 
Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 
use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 
— for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 

ouse. 
Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 


*‘An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
poy family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 

TLAS. 

“* As a cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”—GuarpIAn. 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 


Has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other 
variety, secured the entire confidence and almost universal pre- 
ference of the most eminent Medical Practitioners, as the most 
speedy and effectual remedy for consUMPTION, BRONCHITIS,ASTHMA, 
GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES. 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE. 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 





OPINION OF 


A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., F.R.S. 


Author of “‘ The Spas of Germany,” “ The Spas of England,” 
“On Sudden Death,” &c. 


“Dr. Granville has used Dr. de Jongh’s Light Brown Cod Liver 
Oil extensively in his practice, and has found it not only 
efficacious, but uniform in its qualities. He believes it to be 
preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guarantee of 
such an authority as De Jongh. Dr. GRANVILLE HAS FOUND THAT 
THIS PARTICULAR KIND PRODCCES THE DE-IRED EFFECT IN A 
SHORTER TIME THAN OTHERS, AND THAT IT DOES NOT CAUSE THE 
NAUSEA AND INDIGESTION TOO OFTEN CONSEQUENT ON THE ADMI- 
NISTRATION OF THE Pate NewFrounpDLAND Oits. The Oil being, 
moreover, much more palatable, Dr. Granville’s patients have 
themselves expressed a preference tor Dr. de Jongh's Light-Brown 
Cod Liver Oil.” 


Sold onty in Imrerrat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pz Jonen’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
respectable Chemists throughout the United Kingdom. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNZEES. 


CAUTION.—Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver 
Oil should be strenuously resisted, as they proceed from interested 
motives, and will result in disappoi to the p " 


Fp eLoway's PILLS—Let the sick take 
heed. The stomach is the commissariat of the Physical 
System; it furnishes the material sustenance of every organ. 
If disordered, the whole body languishes, but however severely 
affected, its tone and vigour may always be restored by a course 
of these irresistible Pills. Bile, Indigestion, Liver Complaint, 
and other disorders of the stomach, can easily be cured by 
the use of Holloway’s Pills. Thousands attest to this assertion, 
and no sufferer that has ever tried them will deny their superior 
efficacy. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors through the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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ALEXANDRE 
HARMONIUM 


AT 


SIX GUINEAS. 








ALEXANDRE & SON have made this Harmonium at the lowest price possible, to bring the 
Instrument within the means of all classes. 


It is in an Oak Case, with Four Octaves, is alike calculated for Private Houses and for Chapels, 
AND IS 


INDISPENSABLE TO THE SCHOOL ROOM. 
(Tue Six GuinzaA Harmonium will be taken in exchange for any of the more expensive description, without loss or diminution). 
ALEXANDRE & Son obtained the sole Medal of Honour at the Great Exhibition at Paris (1855). 
Their Harmoniums have been pronounced the best by 


ROSSINI, AUBER, ADAM, THALBERG, LISZT, &c. 


AND BY THE PROFESSORS OF THE 


CONSERVATOIRE DE PARIS. 








THE MORE EXPENSIVE HARMONIUMS RANGE FROM 
10 to 55 GUINEAS. 
THESE ARE BROUGHT TO THE GREATEST PERFECTION, AND ARE EQUALLY ADAPTED TO THE 


CHURCH OR DRAWING ROOM, 


AS AN 


ACCOMPANIMENT TO THE VOICE OR PIANOFORTE. 








Messrs. CHAPPELL have just received a number of ALEXANDRE'S celebrated 


HARMONIUM PIANOFORTES, 


Which combine the excellences of both Instruments. The two can be used in combination by the same performer, or each Instrument is perfect in its. 
Price from Forty to One Hundred and Fifty Guineas. 












AN IMMENSE 


STOCK OF PIANOFORTES 


BY THE BEST MAKERS, 
From TWENTY GUINEAS upwards, which can be thoroughly recommended and Warranted. 


MESSRS. CHAPPELL & CO. have just opened 
A NUMBER OF NEW ROOMS FOR INSTRUMENTS, 


Enabling the Purchaser to select a Pianoforte or Harmonium from 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON, 
AND TO TRY THE MERITS OF THE VARIOUS MAKERS SIDE BY SIDE. 





Fort Descriptive Lists or Harmoniums, aND OF PIANOFORTES, WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


CHAPPELL & CO. 
50, NEW BOND-STREET, AND 13, GEORGE-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE. 
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London; Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth, in the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No.4, Chandos Street, Covent Garden), and published 
by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.Satunpay, September 12, 1857. 








